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CHAPTER VI. 
DOWN THE RIVER. 


. ERKELEY couldn’t come to-day, Le Breton : it’s Thursday, 

of course : I forgot about it altogether,” Oswald said, on the 
barge at Salter’s. ‘ You know he pays a mysterious flying visit to 
town every Thursday afternoon—to see an imprisoned lady-love, 
I always tell him.” 

“Tt’s very late in the season for taking ladies on the water, Miss 
Oswald,” said Ernest, putting his oar into the rowlock, and secretly 
congratulating himself on the deliverance : “ but better go now than 
not see Iffley church and Nuneham woods at all. You ought to have 
come up in summer term, and let us have the pleasure of showing 
you over the place when it was in its first full leafy glory. May’s 
decidedly the time to see Oxford to the greatest advantage.” 

“So Harry tells me, and he wanted me to come up then, but it 
wasn’t convenient for them at home to spare me just at that moment, 
so I was obliged to put it off till late in the autumn. I have to help 
my mothera good deal in the house, you know, and I can’t always go 
dancing about the world whenever I should like to. Which string 
must I pull, Harry, to make her turn into the middle of the river? 
She always seems to twist round the exact way I don’t want her 
to.” 

“ Right, right, hard right,” cried Harry from the bow—they were 
in a tub pair bound down the river for Iffley. ‘“ Keep to the Oxford- 
shire shore as far as the willows: then cross over to the Berkshire. 
Le Breton ’ll tell you when and where to change sides ; he knows the 
river as well as I do.” 
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“ That ’ll do splendidly for the present,” Ernest said, looking 
ahead over his shoulder. ‘Mind the flags there ; don’t go too near 
the corner. You certainly ought to see these meadows in early spring 
when the fritillaries are all out over the spongy places, Miss Oswald. 
Has your brother ever sent you any of the fritillaries ?” 

“ What? snake-heads? Oh, boxes full of them. They’re lovely 
flowers, but not lovelier than our own Devonshire daffodils. You 
should see a Devonshire water-meadow in April! Why don’t you 
come down some time to Calcombe-Pomeroy? It’s the dearest little 
peaceful seaside corner in all England.” 

Harry bit his lip, for he was not over-fond of bringing people 
down to spy out his domestic sanctities: but Ernest answered 
cordially, ‘I should like it above everything in the world, Miss 
Oswald. If you will let me, I certainly shall as soon as possible. 
Mind, quick, get out of the way of that practising eight, or we shall 
foul her ! Left, as hatd as you can! That’ll do. The cox was getting 
as red as a salamander, till he saw it was a lady steering. When 
coxes catch a man fouling them, their language is apt to be highly 
unparliamentary.—Yes, I shall try to get away to Calcombe as soon as 
ever I can manage to leave Oxford. It wouldn’t surprise me if I 
were to run down and spend Christmas there.” 

“You'd find it as dull as ditch-water at Christmas, Le Breton,” 
said Harry. ‘“ Much better wait till next summer.” 

“T’m sure I don’t think so, Harry dear,” Edie interrupted, with 
that tell-tale blush of hers. “If Mr. Le Breton wants to come 
then, I believe he’d really find it quite delightful. Of course he 
wouldn’t expect theatres, or dances, or anything like that, in a 
country village ; and we’re dreadfully busy just about Christmas-day 
itself, sending out orders, and all that sort of thing,”—Harry bit his 
lip again :—“ but if you don’t mind a very quiet place and a very 
quiet time, Mr. Le Breton, I don’t think myself our cliffs ever look 
grander, or our sea more impressive, than in stormy winter 
weather.” 

“TI wish to goodness she wasn’t so transparently candid and 
guileless,” thought Harry to himself. “I never can teach her duly 
to respect the prejudices of Pi. Not that it matters twopence to 
Le Breton, of course : but if she talks that way to any of the other 
men here, they'll be laughing in every common-room in Oxford over 
my Christmas raisins and pounds of sugar—commonplace cynics that 
they are. I must tell her about it the moment we get home again, 
and adjure her by all that’s holy not to repeat the indiscretion.” 

“A penny for your thoughts, Harry,” cried Edie, seeing by 
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his look that she had somehow vexed him. “ What are you thinking 
of?” 

“ Thinking that all Oxford men are horrid cynics,” said Harry, 
boldly shaming the devil. 

“ Why are they?” Edie asked. 

“T suppose because it’s an inexpensive substitute for wit or 
intellect,” Harry answered. “ Indeed, I’m a bit of a cynic myself, I 
believe, for the same reason and on strictly economical principles. 
It saves one the trouble of having any intelligible or original opinion 
of one’s own upon any subject.” 

Below Iffley Lock they landed for half an hour, in order to give 
Edie time for a pencil sketch of the famous old Norman church- 
tower, with its quaint variations on the dog-tooth ornament, and its 
ancient cross and mouldering yew-tree behind. Harry sat below in the 
boat propped on the cushions, reading the last number of the JVine- 
teenth Century: Ernest and Edie took their seat upon the bank 
above, and had a first chance of an unbroken ¢é¢e-a-téte. 

“ How delicious to live in Oxford always!” said Edie, sketching 
in the first outline of the great round arches. “I would give anything 
to have the opportunity of settling here for life. Some day I shall 
make Harry set up house, and bring me up here as his housekeeper : 
—I mean,” she added with a blush, thinking of Harry’s warning look 
just before, “‘as soon as they can spare me from home.” She 
purposely avoided saying “ when they retire from business,” the first 
phrase that sprang naturally to her simple little lips. ‘Let me see, 
Mr. Le Breton ; you haven’t got any permanent appointment here 
yourself, have you?” 

“Oh no,” Ermest answered: “no appointment of any sort at 
all, Miss Oswald. I’m loitering up casually on the look-out fora 
fellowship. I’ve been in for two or three already, but haven’t got 
them.” 

“ Why didn’t you?” asked Edie, with a look of candid surprise. 

“T suppose I wasn’t clever enough,” Ernest answered simply. 
“ Not so clever, I mean, as the men who actually got them.” 

“Oh, but you must be,” Edie replied confidently ; “and a great 
deal cleverer, too, I’m sure. I know you must, because Harry told 
me you were one of the very cleverest men in the whole ’Varsity, 
And besides, I see you are, myself. And Harry says most of the 
men who get fellowships are really great donkeys.” 

“ Harry must have been talking in one of those cynical moods he 
told us about,” said Ernest, laughing. “At any rate, the examiners 
didn’t feel satisfied with my papers, and I’ve never got a fellowship 
Q2 
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yet. Perhaps they thought my political economy just a trifle too 
advanced for them.” 

“You may depend upon it, that’s it,” said Edie, jumping at the 
conclusion with the easy omniscience of a girl of nineteen. “ Next 
time, make your political economy a little more moderate, you know, 
without any sacrifice of principle, just to suit them. What fellowship 
are you going in for now?” 

* Pembroke, in November.” 

“Oh, I do hope you'll get it.” 

“Thank you very much. So dolI. It would be very nice to 
have one.” 

“But of course it won’t matter so much to you as it did to 
Harry. Your family are such very great people, aren’t they ?” 

Ernest smiled a broad smile at her delicious simplicity. “If by 
very great people you mean rich,” he said, “ we couldn’t very well be 
poorer—for people of our sort, I mean. My mother lives almost 
entirely on her pension ; and we boys have only been able to come 
up to Oxford, just as Harry was, by the aid of our scholarships. If 
we hadn’t saved in our first two years, while we had our government 
allowances, we shouldn’t have been able to stop up for our degrees at 
all. So if I don’t get a fellowship I shall have to take to school- 
mastering or something of the sort, for a livelihood. Indeed, this at 
Pembroke will be my very last chance, for I can’t hold on much 
longer.” 

“ And if you got a fellowship you could never marry, could 
you ?” asked Edie, going on with her work. 

“ Not while I held it, certainly. But I wouldn’t hold it long. I 
regard it only as a makeshift for a time. Unhappily, I don’t know 
how to earn my own bread by the labour of my hands, as I think 
we ought all to do in a well-constituted society ; so unless I choose 
to starve (about the rightfulness of which I don’t feel quite certain), I 
must manage somehow to get over the interval. But as soon as I 
could I would try to find some useful work to do, in which I could 
repay society the debt I owe it for my bringing up. You see, I’ve 
been fed and educated by a Government grant, which of course 
came out of the taxes—your people have had to help, whether they 
would or not, in paying for my board and lodging—and I feel that I 
owe it as a duty to the world to look out some employment in which 
I could really repay it for the cost of my maintenance.” 

“ How funnily you do look at everything, Mr. Le Breton,” said 
Edie. “It would never have struck me to think of a pension from 
the army in that light. And yet of course it’s the right light ; only 
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we don’t most of us take the trouble to go to the bottom of things, 
as you do. But what will you do if you don’t get the fellowship?” 

“Tn that case, I’ve just heard from my mother that she would 
like me to take a tutorship at Lord Exmoor’s,” Ernest answered. 
“Lynmouth, their eldest son, was my junior at school by six or 
seven years, and now he’s going to prepare for Christ Church. I 

don’t quite know whether it’s a right place for me to accept or not ; 
but I shall ask Max Schurz about it, if I don’t get Pembroke. I 
always take Herr Max’s advice in all questions of conscience, for 
I’m quite sure whatever he approves of is the thing one ought to do 
for the greatest good of humanity.” 

“Harry told me about Herr Schurz,” Edie said, filling in the 
details of the doorway. ‘ He thinks him a very earnest, self-con- 
vinced, good old man, but a terrible revolutionist. For my part, I 
believe I rather like revolutionists, provided, of course, they don’t 
cut off people’s heads. Harry made me read Carlyle, and I positively 
fell in love with Camille Desmoulins ; only I don’t really think he 
ought to have approved of gute so much guillotining, do you? But 
why shouldn’t you take the tutorship at the Exmoors’?” 

“Oh, because it isn’t a very useful work in the world to prepare 
a young hereditary loafer like Lynmouth for going to Christ Church. 
Lynmouth will be just like his father when he grows up—an amiable 
wholesale partridge-slayer ; and I don’t see that the world at large 
will be any the better or the worse off for his being able to grope his 
way somehow through two plays of Sophocles and the first six books 
of Euclid. If only one were a shoemaker now! What a delightful 
thing to sit down at the end of a day and say to oneself, ‘I have 
made two pairs of good, honest boots for a fellow-mortal this week, 
and now I deserve to have my supper!’ Still, it'll be better, any- 
way, than doing nothing at all, and living off my mother.” 

“If you went to Dunbude, when would you go?” 

“ After the Christmas vacation, I suppose, from what Lady Hilda 
says.” 

“Lady Hilda? Oh, so there’s a sister, is there?” 

“Yes. A very pretty girl, about twenty, I should say, and rather 
clever too, I believe. My mother knows them a little.” 

Poor little Edie! What made her heart jump so at the mere 
mention of Lady Hilda? and what made the last few strokes at the 
top of the broken yew-tree look so very weak and shaky? How 
absurd of herself, she thought, to feel so much moved at hearing that 
there was another girl in the world whom Ernest might possibly fall 
in love with! And yet she had never even seen Ernest only ten 
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days ago! Lady Hilda! What a grand name, to be sure, and what 
a grand person she must be. And then Ernest himself belonged by 
birth to the same class! For in poor little Edie’s mind, innocent as 
she was of the nice distinctions of the peerage, Lady So-and-So was 
Lady So-and-So still, whoever she might be, from the wife of a 
premier marquis to the wife of the latest created knight bachelor. 
To her, Lady Hilda Tregellis and Lady Le Breton were both “ ladies 
of title” ; and the difference between their positions, which seemed 
so immense to Ernest, seemed nothing at all to the merry little 
country girl who sat sketching beside him. After all, how could she 
ever have even vaguely fancied that such a young man as Ernest, in 
spite of all his socialistic whims, would ever dream of caring for a girl 
of the people like her? No doubt he would go to the Exmoors’, fall 
naturally in love with Lady Hilda, and marry decorously in what 
Edie considered his own proper sphere of life! She went on with 
the finishing touches of her little picture in silence, and folded it up 
into the tiny portfolio at last with a half-uttered sigh. So her poor 
wee castle in the air was knocked down before she had begun to 
build it up in any real seriousness, and she turned to join Harry in 
the boat almost without speaking. 

“T hope you'll get the Pembroke fellowship,” she said again, a 
little latter, as they rowed onward down the river to Nuneham. 
“But in any case, Mr. Le Breton, you mustn’t forget you’ve half 
promised to come and look us up at Calcombe-Pomeroy in the 
Christmas vacation.” 

Ernest smiled, and nodded acquiescence. 

Meanwhile, on that same Thursday afternoon, Arthur Berkeley 
had gone up from Oxford by the fast train to Paddington, as was his 
weekly wont, and had dived quickly down one of the small lanes 
that open out from the left-hand side of Praed Street. He walked 
along it for a little way, humming an air to himself as he went, and 
then stopped at last in front of a small, decent brick house, with a 
clean muslin blind across the window (clean muslin forms a notable 
object in most London back streets), and a printed card hanging 
from the central pane, bearing the inscription, “‘G. Berkeley, Work- 
ing Shoemaker.—The Trade supplied with Ready-closed Uppers.” 
At the window a beaming face was watching for his appearance, and 
Arthur said to himself as he saw it through the curtain, ‘The dear 
old Progenitor’s looking better again this week, God bless him !” 
In a moment he had opened the door, and greeted his father in the 
old boyish fashion, with an honest kiss on either cheek. They had 
kissed one another so whenever they met from Arthur’s childhood 
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upward ; and the Oxford curate had never felt himself grown too 
much of a man to keep up a habit which seemed to him by far the 
most sacred thing in his whole existence. 

“ Well, father dear, I needn’t ask you how you are to-day,” said 
Arthur, seating himself comfortably in the second easy chair of the 
trim little workshop parlour. “I can see at once you're a good deal 
better. Any more pain in the head and eyes, eh, or any trouble 
about the forehead ?” 

The old shoemaker passed his hand over his big, bulging brow, 
bent outward as it is so often in men of his trade by the constant 
habit of stooping over their work, and said briskly, “No, Artie, my 
boy, not a sign of it this week—not a single sign of it. I’ve been 
taking a bit of holiday, you see, and it’s done me a lot of good, I can 
tell you—made me feel another man entirely. I’ve been playing my 
violin till the neighbours began to complain of it; and if I hadn’t 
asked them to come and hear me tune up a bit, I really believe 
they'd have been having me up before the magistrate for a public 
nuisance.” 

“That’s right, Daddy dear ; I’m always glad when you’ve been 
having a little music. It does you more good than anything. And 
the jelly—I hope you’ve eaten the jelly?” 

“Oh, I’ve eaten it right enough, Artie, thank your dear heart ; 
and the soup too, dearie. Came by a boy from Walters’s every day, 
addressed to ‘ Berkeley, Esquire, 42 Whalley Street’; and the boy 
wouldn’t leave it the first day, because he thought there must have 
been a mistake about the address. His contention was that a 
journeyman shoemaker wasn’t an esquire ; and my contention was 
that the ‘Berkeley’ was essential, and the ‘Esquire’ accidental, which 
was beyond his logic, bless you, Artie ; for I’ve often noticed, my 
son, that your errand-boy is a naturally illogical and contradictory 
creature. Now, shoemakers aren’t, you know. I’ve always taken a 
just pride in the profession, and I’ve always asserted that it develops 
logic ; it develops logic, Artie, or else why are all cobblers good 
Liberals, I should like to know? Eh, can you tell me that ; with all 
your Oxford training, sir, can you tell me that ?” 

“It develops logic beyond the possibility of a doubt, Daddy ; 
and it develops a good kind heart as well,” said Arthur, smiling. 
“And it develops musical taste, and literary talent, and a marked 
predilection for the beautiful in art and nature. In fact, whenever 
I meet a good man of any sort, anywhere, I always begin now by 
inquiring which of his immediate ancestors can have been a journey- 
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man shoemaker. Depend upon it, Daddy, there’s nothing like 
leather.” 

“There you are, poking fun at your poor old Progenitor again,” 
said the old cobbler, with a merry twinkle in the corner of his eye. 
“If it weren’t for the jelly, and the natural affections always 
engendered by shoemaking, I think I should almost feel inclined to 
cut you off with a shilling, Artie, my boy—to cut you off witha 
shilling. Well, Artie, I’m quite convalescent now (don’t you call it ? 
I’m afraid of my long shoemaker’s words before you, nowadays, 
you’ve grown so literary ; for I suppose parsons are more literary 
than even shoemakers). I’m quite convalescent now, and I think, 
my boy, I must get to work again this week, and have no more of 
your expensive soups and jellies. If I didn’t keep a sharp look-out 
upon you, Artie, lad, I believe you'd starve yourself outright up there 
at Oxford to pamper your poor old useless father here with luxuries 
he’s never been accustomed to in his whole life.” 

“ My dear simple old Progenitor, you don’t know how utterly 
you're mistaken,” cried Arthur, eagerly. “I believe I’m really the 
most selfish and unnatural son in all Christendom. I’m positively 
rolling in wealth up there at Magdalen ; I’ve had my room papered 
again since you saw it last iorg vacation ; and I live like a prince, 
absolutely like a Russian prince, upon my present income. I assure 
you on my solemn word of honour, Father, thit I eat meat for lunch 
—that’s my dinner—every day ; and an ezg for tea as regular as 
clockwork. I often think when I look around my palatial rooms in 
college, what a shame it is that I should let you, who are worth ten of 
me, any day, live any longer in a back street up here in London; and 
I won't allow it, Daddy, I really won’t allow it from this day forth, I’m 
determined. I’ve come up especially to speak to you about it this 
afternoon, for I’ve made up my mind that this abnormal state of 
things can’t continue.”—“ Very good word, abnormal,” murmured his 
father.—“ And I’ve also made up my mind,” Arthur said, almost 
firmly, for him, “ that you shall come up and live at Oxford. I can’t 
bear having you so far away from me, now that you're weaker than 
you used to be, Father dear, and so often ailing.” 

The old shoemaker laughed aloud. “Oh no, Artie my boy,” he 
said cheerily, shaking his head with a continuous series of merry 
chuckles. “It won’t do at all, it won’t do, I assure you. I may be 
a terrible free-thinker and all that kind of thing, as the neighbours 
say I am—poor bodies, they never read a word of modern criticism 
in their lives, heaven bless ’em—stragglers from the march of 
intellect, mere stragglers—but I’ve too much respect for the cloth to 
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bring a curate of St. Fredegond’s into such disgrace as that would 
mean for you, Artie. You shan’t have your career at Oxford spoiled 
by its being said of you that your father was a working shoemaker. 
What with the ready-closed uppers, and what with your ten shillings 
a week, and what with all the presents you give me, and what with 
the hire of the piano, I’m as comfortable as ever I want to be, 
growing into a gentleman in my old age, Artie, and I even begin to 
have my doubts as to whether it’s quite consistent in me as a good 
Radical to continue my own acquaintance with myself—I’m getting to 
be such a regular idle do-nothing aristocrat! Go to Oxford and 
mend shoes, indeed, with you living there as a full-fledged parson in 
your own rooms at Magdalen! No, no, I won't hear of it. I'll 
come up for a day or two in long vacation, my boy, as I’ve always 
done hitherto, and take a room in Holywell, and look in upon you a 
bit, accidentally, so as not to shame you before the scouts (who are 
a servile set of flunkeys, incapable of understanding the elevated 
feelings of a journeyman shoemaker) ; but I wouldn’t dream of going 
to live in the place, any more than I’d dream of asking to be 
presented at court on the occasion of my receiving a commission for 
a pair of evening shoes for the Queen’s head footman.” 

“ Father,” said Arthur, smiling, “you're absolutely incorrigible. 
Such a dreadful old rebel against all constituted authority, human 
and divine, I never did meet in the course of my existence. I 
believe you’re really capable of arguing a point of theology against 
an archbishop. But I don’t want you to come up to Oxford as a 
shoemaker ; I mean you to come up and live with me in rooms of 
our own, out of college. Whenever I think of you, dear father—you, 
who are so infinitely nobler, and better, and truer, and more really a 
gentleman than any other man I ever knew in my life—whenever I 
think of you, coming secretly up to Oxford as if you were ashamed of 
yourself, and visiting your own son by stealth in his rooms in college 
as if you were a dun coming to ask him for money, instead of the 
person whom he delights to honour—whenever I think of it, father, 
it makes my cheeks burn with shame, and I loathe myself for ever 
allowing you so to bemean your own frank, true, noble nature. I 
oughtn’t to permit it, father, I oughtn’t to permit it; and I won't 
permit it any longer.” 

“Well, you never would have permitted it, Artie, if I hadn’t 
compelled you ; for I’ve got all the prudence and common-sense of 
the family bottled up here in my own forehead,” said the old man, 
tapping his bulging brow significantly. “I don’t deny that Oxford 
may be an excellent school for Greek and Latin, and philosophy, and 
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so forth ; but if you want prudence and sagacity and common-sense 
it’s a well-known fact that there’s nothing like the practice of making 
ready-closed uppers, sir, to develop em. If I’d taken your advice, 
my boy, I’d have come up to visit you when you were an under- 
graduate, and ruined your prospects at the very outset. No, no, 
Artie, I shall stop here, and stick to my last, my dear boy, stick to 
my last, to the end of all things.” 

“ You shall do nothing of the sort, Daddy ; that I’m determined 
upon,” Arthur cried vehemently. “I’m not going to let you do any 
more shoemaking. The time has come when you must retire, and 
devote all your undivided energies to the constant study of modern 
criticism. Whether you come to Oxford or stop in London, I’ve 
made up my mind that you shan’t do another stroke of work as 
long as you live. Look here, dear old Daddy, I’m getting to bea 
perfect millionaire, I assure you. Do you see this fiver? well, I got 
that for knocking out that last trashy little song for Fradelli ; and it 
cost me no more trouble to compose it than to sit down and write 
the score out on a sheet of ruled paper. I’m as rich as Croesus— 
made a hundred and eighty pounds last year, and expect to make 
over two hundred this one. Now, if a man with that perfectly 
prodigious fortune can’t afford to keep his own father in comfort and 
affluence, what an absolute Sybarite and gormand of a fellow he must 
be himself.” 

“It’s a lot of money, certainly, Artie,” said the old shoemaker, 
turning it over thoughtfully ; “‘two hundred pounds is a lot of money; 
but I doubt very much whether it’s more than enough to keep you up 
to the standard of your own society, up there at Oxford. As John 
Stuart Mill says, these things are all comparative to the standard of 
comfort of your class. Now, Artie, I believe you have to stint yourself 
of things that everybody else about you has at Oxford, to keep me in 
luxuries I was never used to.” 

“My dear Dad, it’s only of the nature of a repayment,” cried 
Arthur, earnestly. “You slaved and sacrificed and denied yourself 
when I was a boy to send me to school, without which I would never 
have got to Oxford at all ; and you taught me music in your spare 
hours (when you had any) ; and I owe everything I have or am or 
ever will be to your unceasing and indefatigable kindness. So now 
you’ve got to take repayment whether you will or not, for I insist 
upon it. And if you won’t come up to Oxford, which perhaps would 
be an uncongenial place for you in many ways, I'll tell you what I'll 
do, Daddy ; I'll look out for a curacy somewhere in London, and 
we'll take a little house together, and I’ll furnish it nicely, and there 
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we shall live, sir, whatever you say, so not another word about it. 
And now I want you to listen to the very best thing I’ve ever 
composed, and tell me what you think of it.” 

He sat down to the little hired cottage piano that occupied the 
corner of the neat small room, and began to run his deft fingers 
lightly over the keys. It was the Butterfly fantasia. The father sat 
back in his red easy chair, listening with all his ears, first critically, 
then admiringly, at last enthusiastically. As Arthur’s closing notes 
died away softly towards the end, the old shoemaker’s delight could 
be restrained no longer. “ Artie,” he cried, gloating over it, “ that’s 
music! ‘That’s real music! You're quite right, my boy ; that’s far 
and away the best thing you’ve ever written. It’s exquisite—so 
light, so airy, so unearthlike. But, Artie, there’s more than that in 
it. There’s soul in it; and I know what it means. You don’t 
deceive your poor old Progenitor in a matter of musical inspiration, I 
can tell you. I know where you got that fantasia from as well as if 
I’d seen you getting it. You got it out of your own heart, my boy, 
out of your own heart. And the thing it says to me as plain as lan- 
guage is just this—you’re inlove! You're in love, Artie, and there’s 
no good denying it. If any man ever wrote that fantasia without 
being in love at the time—first love—ecstasy—tremor—tiptoe of 
expectation—why, then, I tell you, music hasn’t got such a thing as a 
tongue or a meaning in it.” 

Arthur looked at him gently and smiled, but said nothing. 

* Will you tell me about her, Artie?” asked the old man, caress- 
ingly, laying his hand upon his son’s arm. 

“ Not now, Father ; not just now, please. Some other time, 
perhaps, but not now. I hardly know about it myself, yet. It may 
be something—it may be nothing : but, at any rate, it was peg enough 
to hang a fantasia upon. You've surprised my little secret, Father, 
and I dare say it’s no real secret at all, but just a passing whiff of 
fancy. If it ever comes to anything, you shall know first of all the 
world about it. Now take out your violin, there’s a dear old dad, 
and give me a tune upon it.” 

The father took the precious instrument from its carefully covered 
case with a sort of loving reverence, and began to play a piece of 
Arthur’s own composition. From the moment the bow touched the 
chords it was easy enough to see whence the son got his musical 
instincts. Old George Berkeley was a born musician, and he could 
make his violin discourse to him with rare power of execution. 
There they sat, playing and talking at intervals, till nearly eight, 
when Arthur went out hurriedly to catch the last train to Oxford, 
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and left the old shoemaker once more to his week’s solitude. “ Not 
for much longer,” the curate whispered to himself, as he got into his 
third-class carriage quickly ; “ not for much longer, if I can help it. 
A curacy in or near London’s the only right thing for me to look out 
for!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
CHOSTLY COUNSEL. 


NOVEMBER came, and with it came the Pembroke fellowship 
examination. Ernest went in manfully, and tried hard to do his 
best ; for somehow, in spite of the immorality of fellowships, he had 
a sort of floating notion in his head that he would like to get one, 
because he was beginning to paint himself a little fancy picture of a 
home that was to be, with a little fairy Edie flitting through it, and 
brightening it all delightfully with her dainty airy presence. So he 
even went so far as to mitigate considerably the native truculence of 
his political economy paper, after Edie’s advice—not, of course, by 
making any suggestion of opinions he did not hold, but by suppress- 
ing the too-prominent expression of those he actually believed in. 
Max Schurz’s name was not once mentioned throughout the whole 
ten or twelve pages of closely written foolscap ; “Gold and the 
Proletariate ” was utterly ignored ; and in place of the strong meat 
served out for men by the apostles of socialism in the Marylebone 
dancing-saloon, Ernest dished up for his examiner’s edification 
merely such watery milk for babes as he had extracted from the 
eminently orthodox economical pages of Fawcett, Mill, and Thorold 
Rogers. He went back to his rooms, satisfied that he had done 
himself full justice, and anxiously waited for the result to be duly 
announced on the Saturday morning. 

Was it that piece of Latin prose, too obviously modelled upon 
the Annals of Tacitus, while the senior tutor was a confirmed 
Ciceronian, with the Second Philippic constitutionally on the brain? 
Was it the Greek verse, containing one senarius with a long syllable 
before the czsura in the fifth foot, as Herbert pointed out to his 
brother on the very evening when that hideous oversight—say rather 
crime—had been openly perpetrated in plain black and white on a 
virgin sheet of innocent paper? Was it some faint ineffaceable 
savour of the Schurzian economics, peeping through, in spite of all 
disguises, like the garlic in an Italian ragout, from under the sedulous 
cloak of Ricardo’s theory of rent? Was it some flying rumour, 
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extra-official, and unconnected with the examination in any way, to 
the effect that young Le Breton was a person of very dubious reli- 
gious, political, and social orthodoxy? Or was it merely that fortunate 
dispensation of Providence whereby Oxford almost invariably 
manages to let her best men slip unobserved through her fingers, and 
so insures a decent crop of them to fill up her share of the passing 
vacancies in politics, literature, science, and art? Heaven or the 
Pembroke examiners alone can answer these abstruse and difficult 
questions : but this much at least is certain, that when Ernest Le 
Breton went into the Pembroke porter’s lodge on the predestined 
Saturday, he found another name than his placarded upon the notice- 
board, and turned back, sick at heart and disappointed, to his lonely 
lodgings. ‘There he spent an unhappy hour or two, hewing down 
what remained of his little aerial castle off-hand ; and then he went 
out for a solitary row upon the upper river, endeavouring to work off 
his disappointment like a man, with a good hard spell of muscular 
labour. 

Edie had already returned to Calcombe-Pomeroy, so in the even- 
ing he went to tell his misfortune to Harry Oswald. Harry was 
really sorry to hear it, for Ernest was his best friend in Oxford, and 
he had hoped to have him settled close by. “ You'll stop up and 
try again for Christ Church in February, won’t you, Le Breton?” he 
asked. 

“ No,” said Ernest, shaking his head a little gloomily; “ I don’t 
think I will. It’s clear I’m not up to the Oxford standard for a 
fellowship, and I couldn’t spend another term in residence without 
coming down upon my mother to pay my expenses—a thing she 
can’t easily afford to do. So I suppose I must fall back for the 
present upon the Exmoor tutorship. That'll give me time to look 
about me, till I can get something else to do ; and after all, it isn’t 
a bit more immoral than a fellowship, when one comes to look it 
fairly in the face. However, I shall go first and ask Herr Max’s 
opinion upon the matter.” 

“Tm going to spend a fortnight in town in the Christmas vac,” 
said Oswald, “ and I should like to go with you to May’s again, if I 
may.” ; 
Ernest coloured up a little, for he would have liked to invite 
Oswald to his mother’s house ; and yet he felt there were two reasons 
why he should not do so ; he must himself be dependent this time 
upon his mother’s hospitality, and he didn’t think Lady Le Breton 
would be perfectly cordial in her welcome to Harry Oswald. 

In the end, however, it was arranged that Harry should engage 
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rooms at his former lodgings in London, and that Ernest should take 
him once more to call upon the old socialist when he went to consult 
him on the question of conscience. 

“For my part, Ernest,” said Lady Le Breton to her son, the 
morning after his return from Oxford, “ I’m not altogether sorry you 
didn’t get this Pembroke fellowship. It would have kept you among 
the same set you are at present mixing in for an indefinite period. 
Of course now you'll accept Lady Exmoor’s kind proposal. I saw 
her about it the same morning we got Hilda’s letter; and she offers 
£200 a year, which, of course, is mere pocket money, as your board 
and lodging are all found for you, so to speak, and you'll have 
nothing to do but to dress and amuse yourself.” 

“ Well, mother, I shall see about it. I’m going to consult Herr 
Schurz upon the subject this morning.” 

“ Herr Schurz !” said Lady Le Breton, in her bitterest tone of 
irony. ‘ It appearsto me you make that snuffy old German micro- 
scope man your father confessor. It’s very disagreeable to a mother 
to find that her sons, instead of taking her advice about what is most 
material to their own interests, should invariably go to confer with 
communist refugees and ignorant ranters. Ronald, what is your 
programme, if you please, for this morning’s annoyance ?” 

Ronald, with the fear of the fifth commandment steadily before 
his eyes, took no notice of the last word, and answered calmly, 
“ You know, mother, this is the regular day for the mission-house 
prayer-meeting.” 

“The mission-house prayer-meeting! I know nothing of the 
sort, I assure you. I don’t keep a perfect calendar in my mind 
of all your meetings and your religious engagements. Then I 
suppose I must go alone to the Waltons’ to see Mr. Walton’s water- 
colours ?” 

“Tl give up the prayer-meeting, if you wish it,” Ronald 
answered, with his unvarying meekness. ‘Only, I’m afraid I must 
walk very slowly. My cough’s rather bad this morning.” 

“No, no,” Ernest put in, “ you mustn’t dream of going, Ronald ; 
I couldn’t allow you to walk so far on any account. I'll put off my 
engagement with Oswald, who was going with me to Herr Schurz’s, 
and I’ll take you round to the Waltons’, mother, whenever you like.” 

“Dear me, dear me,” moaned Lady Le Breton, piteously, pre- 
tending to wring her hands in lady-like and mitigated despair ; “I 
can’t do anything without its being made the opportunity for a scene, 
it seems. I shall not go to the Waltons’ ; and I shall leave you both 
to follow your own particular devices to your hearts’ content. I’m 
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sorry I proposed anything whatsoever, I’m sure, and I shall take 
care never to do such an imprudent thing again.” And her ladyship 
walked in her stateliest and most chilly manner out of the freezing 
little dining-room. 

“Tt’s a great cross, living always with poor mother, Ernest,” 
said Ronald, his eyes filling with tears as he spoke ; “but we must 
try to bear with her, you know, for after all she leads a very lonely 
life herself, because she’s so very unsympathetic.” Ernest took the 
spare white hand in his and smoothed it compassionately. ‘ My 
dear, dear Ronald,” he said, “I know it’s hard for you. I must 
try the best I can to make it a little easier ! ” 

They walked together as far as the mission-house, arm in arm, 
for though in some things the two young Le Bretons were wide apart 
as the poles, in others they were fundamentally at one in inmost 
spirit ; and even Ronald, in spite of his occasional little narrow 
sectarianisms, felt the underlying ‘unity of purpose no less than 
Ernest. He was one of those enthusiastic ethereal natures which 
care little for outer forms or ceremonies, and nothing at all for 
churches and organisations, but love to commune as pure spirit with 
pure spirit, living every day a life of ecstatic spirituality, and never 
troubling themselves one whit about theological controversy or 
established religious constitutions. As long as Ronald Le Breton 
could read his Greek Testament every morning, and talk face to face 
in their own tongue with the Paul of First Corinthians or the John 
of the Epistles, in the solitude of his own bedroom, he was supremely 
indifferent about the serious question of free-will and fore-knowledge, 
or about'the important question of apostolical succession, or even about 
that other burning question of eternal punishment, which was just then 
setting his own little sect of Apostolic Christian Missioners roundly 
by the ears. These things seemed to his enthusiastic mind mere 
fading echoes of an alien language ; all that he himself really cared 
for in religion was the constant sense of essential personal com- 
munion with that higher Power which spoke directly to his soul all 
day long and always; or the equally constant sense of moral 
exaltation which he drew from the reading of the written Word in 
its own original language. He had never decome an Apostolic Chris- 
tian ; he had grown up to be one, unconsciously to himself +“ Your 
son Ronald’s religion, my dear Lady Le Breton,” Archdeacon 
Luttrell used often to say, “is, I fear, too purely emotional. He 
cannot be made to feel sufficiently the necessity for a sound practical 
gtasp of doctrinal Christianity.” To Ronald himself, he might as 
well have talked about the necessity for a sound practical grasp of 
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doctrinal Buddhism. And if Ronald had really met a devout 
Buddhist, he would doubtless have found, after half an hour’s con- 
versation, that they were at one in everything save the petty matter 
of dialect and vocabulary. 

At Oswald’s lodging, Ernest found his friend ready and waiting 
for him. They went on together to the same street in Marylebone 
as before, and mounted the stair till they reached Herr Schurz’s 
gloomy little work-room on the third floor. The old apostle was 
seated at his small table by the half-open window, grinding the 
edges of a lens to fit the brass mountings at his side ; while his 
daughter Uta, a still good-looking, quiet, broad-faced South German 
woman, about forty or a little more, sat close by, busily translating a 
scientific book into English by alternate reading and consultation 
with her father. Harry saw the title on her page was “ Researches 
into the Embryology of the Isopodal Crustaceans,” and conceived 
at once an immense respect for the learning and wisdom of the com- 
munist exile’s daughter. Herr Schurz hardly stopped a moment 
from his work—he never allowed his numerous visitors to interfere 
in any way with his daily duties—but motioned them both to seats 
on the bare bench beside him, and waited to hear the nature of their 
particular business. It was an understood thing that no one came 
to see the Socialist leader on week days except for a good and 
sufficient reason. 

The talk at first was general and desultory ; but after a little time 
Ernest brought conversation round to its proper focus, and placed 
his case of conscience fairly before his father confessor. Was it 
allowable for a consistent socialist to accept the place of tutor to the 
son of a peer and a landowner? 

“ For my part, Herr Schurz,” Oswald said confidently, “I 
don’t see any reason on earth, from the point of view of any political 
economy whatsoever, why Ernest shouldn’t take the position. The 
question isn’t how the Exmoors have come by their money, even 
allowing that private property in land is in itself utterly indefensible; 
which is a proposition I don’t myself feel inclined unreservedly to 
admit, though I know you and Le Breton do: the real question’s 
this,—since they’ve got this money into their hands to distribute, and 
since in any case they will have the distribution of it, isn’t it better 
that some of it should go into Le Breton’s pocket than that it should 
. go into any other person’s? That’s the way I for my part look at 
the matter.” 

“What do you say to that, friend Ernest?” asked the old 
German, smiling, and waiting to see whether Ernest would detec* 
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what from their own standpoint he regarded as the ethical fallacy of 
Harry Oswald’s argument. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, Herr Schurz,” answered Ernest, in 
his deliberate, quiet way, “I don’t think I’ve envisaged the subject 
to myself from quite the same point of view as Oswald has done. I 
have rather asked myself whether it was right of a man to accept a 
function in which he would really be doing nothing worthy for 
humanity in return for his daily board and lodging. It isn’t so much 
a question who exactly is to get certain sums out of the Exmoors’ 
pockets, which ought no doubt never to have been in them ; it’s more 
a question whether a man has any right to live off the collective 
labour of the world, and do nothing of any good to the world on his 
own part by way of repayment.” 

“ That’s it, friend Ernest,” cried the old man, with a pleased nod 
of his big grey head; “the socialistic Iliad in a nutshell! That's 
the very root of the question. Don’t be deceived by capitalist 
sophisms. So long as we go on each of us trying to get as much as 
we can individually out of the world, instead of asking what the 
world is getting out of us, in return, there will be no revolution and 
no millennium. We must make sure that we’re doing some good 
ourselves, instead of sponging upon the people perpetually to feed 
us for nothing. What’s the first gospel given to man at the creation 
in your popular cosmogonies? Why, that in the sweat of his face 
shail he eat bread, and till the ground from which he was taken. 
That’s the native gospel of the toiling many, always ; your doctrines 
of fair exchange, and honest livelihoods, and free contract, and all 
the rest of it, are only the artificial gospel of the political economists, 
and of the dourgeoiste and the aristocrats into whose hands they play 
—the rascals ! ” 

“Then you think I oughtn’t to take the post?” asked Emest, a 
little ruefully. 

“T don’t say that, Le Breton—I don’t say that,” said Herr Schurz, 
more quietly than before, still grinding away at his lens. “The 
question’s a broad one, and it has many aspects. The best work a 
man can do is undoubtedly the most useful work—the work that 
conduces most to the general happiness. But we of the proletariate 
can’t take our choice always : as your English proverb plainly puts 
it, with your true English bluntness, ‘beggars mustn’t be choosers.’ 
We must, each in his place, do the work that’s set before us by 
the privileged classes. It’s impossible for us to go nicely dis- 
criminating between work that’s useful for the community, work 
that’s merely harmless, and work that’s positively detrimental. How 
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can we insure it? A man’s a printer, say. There’s a geaerally 
useful trade, in which, on the whole, he labours for the good and 
enlightenment of the world—for he may print scientific books, good 
books, useful books ; and most printing, on the average, zs useful. 
But how’s he to know what sort of thing he’s printing? He may 
be printing ‘Gold and the Proletariate,’ or he may be printing 
obscurantist and retrogressive treatises by the enemies of humanity. 
Look at my own trade, again. You'd say at first sight, Mr. Oswald, 
that to make microscopes must be a good thing in the end for the 
world at large: and so it is, no doubt; but half of them—ay, 
more than half of them—are thrown away: mere wasted labour, a 
good workman's time and skill lavished needlessly on some foolish 
rich man’s caprices and amusement. Often enough, now, I make a 
good instrument—an instrument, with all its fittings, worth fifty or a 
hundred pounds. . That takes a long time to make, and I’m a skilled 
workman ; and the instrument may fall into the hands of a scientific 
man who'll use it in discovery, in verification, in promoting know- 
ledge, in lessening disease and mitigating human suffering. That's 
the good side of my trade. But, mark you, now,” and the old man 
wiped his forehead rapidly with his sleeve, “it has its bad side too. 
As often as not, I know some rich man will buy that machine, that 
cost me so much time and trouble to make, and will buy a few 
dozen stock slides with it, and will bring it out once in a moon to 
show his children or a few idle visitors the scales on a butterfly’s 
wing, or the hairs on the leg of a common flea. Uta sets those 
things up by the thousand for the dealers to sell to indolent délettanti.. 
The appetite of the world at large for the common flea is simply in- 
satiable. And it’s for that, perhaps, that I’m spoiling my eyesight 
now, grinding and grinding and grinding at this very lens, and 
fitting the thing to an accurate fraction of a millimétre, as we always 
fit these things—we who are careful and honest workmen—to show 
an idle man’s friends the hairs on a flea’s fore-leg. If that isn’t 
enough to make a man ashamed of our present wasteful and chaotic 
organisation, I should think he must be a survival from the pre- 
glacial epoch—as, indeed, most of us actually are !” 

“But, after all,-Herr Schurz,” said Harry, expostulating, “you 
get paid for your labour, and the rich man is doing better by encour- 
_ aging your skill than by encouraging the less useful skill of other 
workmen.” 

* Ah, yes,” cried Herr Schurz, warmly, “ that’s the doctrine of the 
one-eyed economists ; that’s the capitalist way of looking at it ; but 
it isn’t our way—it isn’t ours. Is it nothing, think you, that all that 
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toil of mine—of a sensible man’s—goes to waste, to gratify the 
senseless passing whim of a wealthy nobody? Is it nothing that 
he uselessly monopolises the valuable product of my labour, which 
in other.and abler hands might be bringing forth good fruit for the 
bettering and furthering of universal humanity? I tell you, Mr. 
Oswald, half the best books, half the best apparatus, half the best 
appliances in all Europe, are locked up idle in rich men’s cabinets, 
effecting no good, begetting no discoveries, bringing forth no interest, 
doing nothing but foster the anti-social pride of their wealthy 
possessors. But that isn’t what friend Ernest wants to ask me about 
to-day. He wants to know about his own course in a difficult case ; 
and instead of answering him, here am I, maundering away, like an 
old man that I am, into the generalised platitudes of ‘Gold and the 
Proletariate.’ Well, Le Breton, what I should say in your particular 
instance is this. A man with the fear of right before his eyes may, 
under existing circumstances, lawfully accept any work that will keep 
him alive, provided he sees no better and more useful work equally 
open to him. He may take the job the capitalists impose, if 
he can get nothing worthier to do elsewhere. Now, if you don’t 
teach this young Tregellis, what alternative have you? Why, to 
become a master in a school—Eton, perhaps, or Rugby, or Marl- 
borough—and teach other equally useless members of prospective 
aristocratic society. That being so, I think you ought to do what’s 
best for yourself and your family for the present—for the present— 
till the time of deliverance comes. You see, there is one member of 
your family to whom the matter is of immediate importance.” 

“ Ronald,” said Ernest, interrupting him. 

“Yes, Ronald. A good boy; a socialist, too, though he doesn’t 
know it—one of us, born of us, and only apart from us in. bare 
externals. Well, would it be most comfortable for poor Ronald that 
you should go to these Exmoor people, or that you should take a 
mastership, get rooms somewhere, and let him live with you? He’s 
not very happy with your mother, you say. Wouldn’t he be happier 
with you? What think you? Charity begins at home, you know: 
a good proverb—a good, sound, sensible, narrow-minded, practical 
English proverb !” 

“T’ve thought of that,” Ernest said, “and I’ll ask him about it. 
Whichever he prefers, then, I’d better decide upon, had I?” 

“Do so,” Herr Max answered, with a nod. “Other things 
equal, our first duty is to those nearest to us.” 

What Herr Max said was law to his disciples, and Ernest went 
his way contented. 
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“Mr. Oswald seems a very nice young man,” Uta Schurz said, 
looking up from the microscope slides she had begun to mount at 
the moment her regular translating work was interrupted by their 
sudden entry. She had been taking quiet glances at Harry all the 
while, in her unobtrusive fashion ; for Uta had learned always to be 
personally unobtrusive—“ the prophet’s donkey,” those irreverent 
French exiles used to call her—and she had come to the conclusion 
that he was a decidedly handsome and manly fellow. 

“Which do you like best, Uta—Oswald or Le Breton?” asked 
her father. 

“‘ Personally,” Uta answered, ‘‘ I should prefer Mr. Oswald. To 
live always with Mr. Le Breton would be like living with an abstrac- 
tion. No woman would ever care for him ; she might just as well 
marry Spinoza’s Ethics or the Ten Commandments. He’s a perfect 
model of a socialist, and nothing else, Mr. Oswald has some human 
nature in him as well.” 

“There are two kinds of socialists,” said Herr Max, bending 
once more over his glasses: “the one kind is always thinking 
most of its rights; the other kind is always thinking most of its 
duties. Oswald belongs to the first, Le Breton to the second. I’ve 
often observed it so among men of their two sorts. The best 
socialists never come from the Jdourgeoisie, nor even from the pro- 
letariate : they come from among the voluntarily déc/assés aristocrats. 
Your workman or your bourgeois who has risen, and who interests 
himself in social or political questions, is always thinking, ‘ Why 
shouldn’t I have as many rights and privileges as these other people 
have?’ The aristocrat who descends is always thinking, ‘ Why 
shouldn’t these other people have as many rights and privileges as I 
have?’ ‘The one type begets aggressive self-assertion, the other type 
begets a certain gentle spirit of self-effacement. You don’t often find 
men of the aristocratic class with any ethical element in them—their 
' hereditary antecedents, their breeding, their environment, are all 
hostile to it ; but when you do find them, mark my words, Uta, they 
make the truest and most earnest friends of the popular cause, of any, 
Their sympathy and interest in it is all unselfish.” 

“And yet,” Uta answered firmly, “I still prefer Mr. Oswald. 
And if you care for my opinion, I should say that the aristocrat does 
all the dreaming, but the bourgeois does all the fighting ; and that’s 
' the most important thing practically, after all.” 

An hour later, Ernest was talking his future plans over with his 
brother Ronald. Would it be best for Ronald that he should take a 
mastership, and both should live together, or that he should go for 
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the present to the Exmoors’, and leave the question of Ronald’s home 
arrangements still unsettled ? 

“It’s so good of you to think of me in the matter, Ernest,” Ronald 
said, pressing his hand gently ; “but I don’t think I ought to go 
away from mother before I’m twenty-one. To tell you the truth, 
Ernest, I hardly flatter myself she’d be really sorry to get rid of me ; 
I’m afraid I’m a dreadful thorn in her side at present ; she doesn’t 
understand my ways, and perhaps I don’t sympathise enough with 
hers : but still, if I were to propose to go, I feel sure she’d be very 
much anhoyed, and treat it as a serious act of insubordination on my 
part. While I’m a minor, at least, I ought to remain with her; the 
Apostle tells us to obey our parents, in the Lord ; and as long as she 
requires nothing from me that doesn’t involve a dereliction of prin- 
ciple, I think I must bear with it, though I acknowledge it’s a cross, 
a heavy cross. Thank you so much for thinking of it, dearest 
Ernest.” And his eyes filled once more with tears as he spoke. 

So it was finally arranged that for the present at least Ernest 
should accept Lady Exmoor’s offer, and that as soon as Ronald was 
twenty-one he should look about for a suitable mastership, in order 
for the two brothers to go immediately into rooms together. Lady 
Le Breton was surprised at the decision ; but as it was in her favour, 
she wisely abstained from gratifying her natural desire to make some 
more uncomplimentary references to the snuffy old German socialist. 
Sufficient unto the day was the triumph thereof ; and she had no 
doubt in her own mind that if once Ermest could be induced to live 
for a while in really good society, the well-known charms and graces 
of that society must finally tame his rugged breast, and wean him 
away from his unaccountable devotion to those horrid continental 
communists. 


CuHaprer VIIL 
IN THE CAMP OF THE PHILISTINES. 


DunsupE CastLe, Lord Exmoor’s family seat, stands on the last 
spurs of the great North Devon uplands, overlooking the steep glen 
of a little boulder-incumbered stream, and commanding a distant 
view of the Severn Sea and the dim outlines of the blue Welsh hills 
beyond it. Behind the house, a castle only by courtesy (on the same 
principle as that by which every bishop lives in a palace), rises the 
jagged summit of the Cleave, a great weather-worn granite hill, 
sculptured on top by wind and rain into those fantastic lichen-covered 
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pillars and tors and logans in which antiquarian fancy used so long 
to find the visible monuments of Druidical worship. All around, a 
wide brown waste of heather undulates and tosses wildly to the sky ; 
and on the summit of the rolling moor, where it rises and swells in 
one of its many-rounded bosses, the antlered heads and shoulders of 
the red deer may often be seen etched in bold relief against the 
clear sky-line to the west, on sunny autumn evenings. But the 
castle itself and the surrounding grounds are not planned to har- 
monise with the rough moorland English scenery into whose midst 
they were unceremoniously pitchforked by the second earl. That 
distinguished man of taste, a light of the artistic world in his own 
day, had brought back from his Grand Tour his own ideal of a 
strictly classical domestic building, formed by impartially com- 
pounding a Palladian palace, a Doric temple, and a square red- 
brick English manor-house. After pulling down the original 
fourteenth-century castle, he had induced an eminent architect of 
the time to conspire with him in giving solid and permanent reality 
to this his awful imagining ; and when he had completed it all, from 
portico to attic, he had extorted even the critical praise of Horace 
Walpole, who described it in one of his letters as a “ singular triumph 
of classical taste and architectural ingenuity.” It still remains 
unrivalled in its kind, the ugliest great country-seat in the county of 
Devon—some respectable authorities even say in the whole of 
England. , 
In front of the house an Italian garden, with balustrades of very 
doubtful marble, leads down by successive terraces and broad flights 
of steps to an artificial octagonal pool, formed by carefuliy destroying 
the whole natural beauty of the wild and rocky little English glen 
beneath. To feed it by a fitting conduit, the moss-grown boulders 
that strew the bed of the torrent above and below have been care- 
fully removed, and the unwilling stream, as it runs into the pool, has 
been coerced into a long straight channel, bordered on either side 
by bedded turf, and planed off at measured intervals so as to produce 
a series of eminently regular and classical cascades. Even Lord 
Exmoor himself, who was a hunting man, without any pretence to 
that stupid rubbish about taste, did not care for the hopeless exterior 
of Dunbude Castle : he frankly admitted that the place was altogether 
too doosid artificial for the line of country. If they’d only left it 


alone, he said, in its own native condition, it would have been 


really pretty ; but as they’d doctored it and spoilt it, why, there was 
nothing on earth to be done but just put up with it and whistle over 
it. What with the hounds, and the mortgages, and the settlements, 
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and the red deer, and Goodwood, the estate couldn’t possibly afford 
any money for making alterations down in the gardens, 

The dog-cart was in waiting at the station to carry Ernest up to - 

the castle ; and as he reached the front door, Lady Hilda Tregellis 
strolled up the broad flight of steps from the garden to meet him. 
Lady Hilda was tall and decidedly handsome, as Ernest had rightly 
told Edie, but not pretty, and she was also just twenty. There was 
a free, careless, bold look in her face, that showed her at once a girl 
of spirit ; indeed, if she had not been born a Tregellis, it was quite 
clear that she would have been predestined to turn out a strong- 
minded woman. There was nothing particularly delicate in Lady 
Hilda’s features ; they were well-modelled, but neither regular nor 
cold, nor with that peculiar stamp of artificial breeding which is so 
often found in the faces of English ladies. On the contrary, she 
looked like a perfectly self-confident handsome actress, too self- 
confident to be self-conscious, and accustomed to admiration 
wherever she turned. As Ernest jumped down from the dog-cart 
she advanced quickly to shake hands with him, and look him over 
critically from head to foot, like a schoolboy taking stock of a new 
fellow. ; 
“I’m so glad you’ve come, Mr. Le Breton,” she said, with an open 
smile upon her frank face. “I was dreadfully afraid you wouldn’t 
care for our proposition. Dunbude’s the dullest hole in England, 
and we want somebody here to brighten it up, sadly. Did you ever 
see such an ugly monstrosity before, anywhere?” 

“The country about’s lovely,” Ernest answered, ‘‘ but the house 
itself zs certainly rather ugly.” 

“Ugly! It’s hideous. And it’s as dull as it’s big,” said Hilda 
vehemently. ‘ You can’t think what a time we have of it here half 
the year! I’m always longing for the season to come. Papa fills 
the house here with hunting men and shooting men—people without 
two ideas in their heads, you know, just like himself ; and even shey 
go out all day, and leave us women from morning till night to the 
society of their wives and daughters, who are exactly like them. 
Mr. Walsh—that’s Lynmouth’s last tutor—he was a perfect stick, a 
Cambridge man ; Cambridge men always ave sticks, I believe ; you’re 
Oxford, of course, aren’t you? I thought so. Still, even Mr. Walsh 
was a little society, for I assure you, if it hadn’t been for him, I should 
never have seen anybody, to talk to, from year’s end to year’s end. 
So when Mr. Walsh was going to leave us, I said to mamma, * Why 
not ask one of the Mr. Le Bretons?’ I wanted to have somebody 
sensible here, and so I got her to let me write to your brother Ronald 
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about the tutorship. Did he send you the letter? I hope you 
didn’t think it was mine. Mamma dictated it, for I don’t write such 
_ formal letters as that on my own account, I can tell you. I hate con- 
ventionality of any sort. At Dunbude, we're all conventional, except 
me ; but I won’t be. Come up into the billiard-room, here, and sit 
down awhile ; William will see about your portmanteau and things. 
Papa’s out, of course, and so’s Lynmouth ; and mamma’s somewhere 
or other, I don’t know where ; and so there’s nobody in particular at 
home for you to report yourself to. You may as well come in here 
while I ring for them to get you some lunch ready. Nobody ever 
gets anything ready beforehand in thishouse. We lunched ourselves 
an hour ago.” 

Ernest smiled at her volubility, and followed her quickly into the 
big bare billiard-room. He walked over to the fire and began to 
warm himself, while Hilda took down a cue, and made stray shots in 
extraordinary angles at impossible cannons, all the time, as she 
went on talking to him. “ Was it very cold on the way down ?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, fairly. I’m not sorry to see the fire again. Why, you're 
quite an accomplished player.” 

“ There’s nothing else to do at Dunbude, that’s why. I practise 
about half my lifetime. So I wrote to your brother Ronald, as I was 
telling you, from mamma’s dictation; and when I heard you were 
really coming, I was quite delighted about it. Do you remember, I 
met you twice last year, once at the Dolburys’, and once somewhere 
else ; and I thought you’d be a very good sort of person for Dunbude, 
you know, and about as much use to Lynmouth as anybody could be, 
which isn’t saying much, of course, for he’s a dreadful pickle. I 
insisted on putting in my letter that he was a dreadful pickle (that’s 
a good stroke off the red; just enough side on), though mamma 
didn’t want me to ; because I thought you ought to know about it 
beforehand. But you remember him at Marlborough, of course; he 
was only a little fellow then, but still a pickle. He always was and he 
always will be. He’s out shooting, now, with papa; and you'll never 
get him to settle down to anything, as long as there’s a snipe or a 
plover hanging about on the moor, anywhere. He's quite incor- 
rigible. Do you play-at all? Won't you take a cue till your lunch’s 
ready ?” 

“ No, I don’t play,” Ernest answered, half hesitating, “ or at least 
very little.” 

“ Oh, then you'll learn here, because you'll find nothing else to 
do. Do you shoot?” 
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“ Oh no, never. I don’t think it right.” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember. How delightful! Lady Le Breton told 
me all about it. You’ve got notions, haven’t you? You're a Nihilist 
or a Fenian or something of that sort, and you dun’t shoot anything 
but czars and grand dukes, do you? I believe you want to cut all 
our heads off and have a red republic. Well, I’m sure that’s very 
refreshing ; for down here we’re all as dull as sticks together ; Tories, 
every one of us to a man; perfect unanimity; no differences of 
opinion ; all as conventional and proper as the vicar’s sermons. Now, 
to have somebody who wants to cut your head off, in the house, is 
really delightful. I love originality. Not that I’ve ever seen anybody 
original in all my life, for I haven’t, but I’m sure it would be delightful 
if I did. One reads about original people in novels, you know, 
Dickens and that sort of thing ; and I often think I should like to 
meet some of them (good stroke again ; legs, legs, legs, if you please 
—no, it hasn’t legs enough); but here, or for the matter of that, in town 
either, we never see anybody but the same eternal round of Algies, 
and Monties, and Berties, and Hughs—all very nice young men, no 
doubt ; exceedingly proper, nothing against them; good shots, 
capital partners, excellent families, everything on earth that anybody 
could desize, except a single atom of personal originality. I assure 
you, if they were all shaken up in a bag together and well mixed, in 
evening clothes (so as not to tell them apart by the tweeds, you 
know), their own mothers wouldn’t be able to separate them after- 
wards. But if you don’t shoot and don’t play billiards, I’m sure I 
don’t know what you'll ever find to do with yourself here at 
Dunbude.” 

* Don’t you think,” Ernest said quietly, taking down a cue, “one 
ought to have something better to do with one’s time than shooting 
and playing billiards? Ina world where so many labouring people 
are toiling and slaving in poverty and misery on our behalf, don’t 
you think we should be trying to do something or other in return for 
universal humanity, to whom we owe so much for our board and 
lodging and clothing and amusement ?” 

“Well, now, that’s just what I mean,” said Hilda ecstatically, 
with a neat shot off the cushion against the red and into the middle 
pocket ; “that’s such a delightfully original way of looking at things, 
you see. We all of us here talk always about the partridges, and 
the red deer, and the turnips, and the Church, and dear Lady This, 
and that odious Lady That, and the growing insolence of the farmers, 
and the shocking insubordination of the lower classes, and the 
difficulty of getting really good servants, and the dreadful way those 
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horrid Irish are shooting their kind-hearted indulgent landlords ; or 
else we talk—the women especially—about how awfully bored we 
are. Lawn-tennis, you know, and dinners, and what a bad match 
Ethel Thingumbob has made. But you talk another kind of slang ; 
I dare say it doesn’t mean much ; you know you're not working at 
anything very much more serious than we are; still it’s a novelty. 
When we go to a coursing meeting, we’re all on the hounds; but 
you're on the hare, and that’s so delightfully original. I haven't the 
least doubt that if we were to talk about the Irish, you’d say you 
thought they ought to shoot their landlords. I remember you shocked 
mamma by saying something like it at the Dolburys’. Now, of course, 
it doesn’t matter to me a bit which is right; you say the poor 
tenants are starving, and papa says the poor landlords can’t get in 
their rents, and actually have to give up their hounds, poor fellows ; 
and I don’t know which of you is the most to be believed; only, 
what papa says is just the same thing that everybody says, and what 
you say has a certain charming freshness and variety about it. It’s 
so funny to be told that one ought really to take the tenants into 
consideration. Exactly like your brother Ronald’s notions about 
servants |” : 

“Your lunch is ready in the dining-room, sir,” said a voice at 
the door. ; 

“Come back here when you’ve finished, Mr. Le Breton,” Hilda 
called after him. “I'll teach you how. to make that cannon you 
missed just now. If you mean to exist at Dunbude at all, it’s 
absolutely necessary for you to learn billiards.” 

Ernest turned in to-lunch with an uncomfortable misgiving on his 
mind already that Dunbude was not exactly the right place for such 
a man as he to live in. 

During the afternoon he saw nothing more of the family, save 
Lady Hilda ; and it was not till the party assembled in the drawing- 
room before dinner that he met Lord and Lady Exmoor and ‘his 
future pupil. Lynmouth had grown into a tall, handsome, manly- 
looking boy since Ernest last saw him; but he certainly looked 
exactly what Hilda had called him—a pickle. A few minutes’ intro- 
ductory conversation sufficed to show Ernest that whatever mind he 
possessed was wholly given over to horses, dogs, and partridges, and 
that the post of tutor at Dunbude Castle was not likely to prove a 
bed of roses. 

“ Seen the paper, Connemara?” Lord Exmoor asked of one of 
his guests, as they sat down to dinner. “I haven’t had a moment 
myself to snatch a look at the Zimes yet this evening ; I’m really too 
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busy almost even to read the daily papers. Anything fresh from 
Ireland ?” 

“Haven't seen it either,” Lord Connemara answered, glancing 
towards Lady Hilda. ‘“ Perhaps somebody else has looked at the 
papers ?” 

Nobody answered, so Ernest ventured to remark that the Irish 
news was rather worse again. Two bailiffs had been murdered near 
Castlebar. 

“That's bad,” Lord Exmoor said, turning towards Ernest. “I’m 
afraid there’s a deal of distress in the West.” 

“A great deal,” Ernest answered ; “ positive starvation, I believe, 
in some parts of County Galway.” 

** Well, not quite so bad as that,” Lord Exmoor replied, a little 
startled. ‘I don’t think any of the landlords are actually starving 
yet, though I’ve no doubt many of them are put to very great straits 
indeed by their inability to get in their rents.” 

Ernest couldn’t forbear gently smiling to himself at the misappre- 
hension. “Oh, I didn’t mean the landlords,” he said quickly: “I 
meant among the poor people.” As he spoke, he was aware that Lady 
Hilda’s eyes were fixed keenly upon him, and that she was immensely 
delighted at the temerity and originality displayed in the notion of 
his publicly taking Irish tenants into consideration at her father’s 
table. 

“ Ah, the poor people,” Lord Exmoor answered with a slight sigh 
of relief, as who should say that ‘heir condition didn’t much matter 
toa philosophic mind. “ Yes, to be sure; I’ve no doubt some of 
them are very badly off, poor souls. But then they’re such an idle, 
improvident lot. Why don’t they emigrate now, I should like to 
know ?” 

Ernest reflected silently that the inmates of Dunbude Castle did 
not exactly set them a model of patient industry ; and that Lady 
Hilda’s numerous allusions during the afternoon to the fact that the 
Dunbude estates were “‘ mortgaged up to the eyelids” (a condition 
of affairs to which she always alluded as though it were rather a 
subject of pride and congratulation than. otherwise) did not speak 
very highly for their provident economy either. But even Ernest 
Le Breton had a solitary grain of worldly wisdom laid up somewhere 
in a corner of his brain, and he didn’t think it advisable to give 
them the benefit of his own views upon the subject. 

“ There’s a great deal of rubbish talked in England about Irish 
affairs, you know, Exmoor,” said Lord Connemara confidently. 
‘People never understand Ireland, I’m sure, until they’ve actually 
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lived there. Would you believe it now, the correspondent of one of 
the London papers was quite indignant the other day because my 
agent had to evict a man for three years’ rent at Ballynamara, and 
the man unfortunately went and died a week later on the public 
roadside. We produced medical evidence to show that he had 
suffered for years from heart disease, and would have died in any 
case, wherever he had been ; but the editor fellow wanted to make 
political capital out of it, and kicked up quite a fuss about my 
agent’s shocking inhumanity. As if we could possibly help our- 
selves in the matter! People must get their rents in somehow, 
mustn’t they ?” 

“People must get their rents in somehow, of course,” Lord 
Exmoor assented, sympathetically ; “and I know all you men who 
are unlucky enough to own property in Ireland have a lot of trouble 
about it nowadays. Upon my word, what with Fenians, and what 
with Nihilists, and what with Communards, I really don’t know what 
the world is coming to.” 

**Most unchristian conduct, I call it,” said Lady Exmoor, who 
went in for being mildly and decorously religious. “I really can’t 
understand how people can believe such wicked doctrines as these 
communistic notions that are coming over people in these latter 
days.” 

** No better than downright robbery,” Lord Connemara answered. 
“‘Shaking the very foundations of society, I think it. All done so 
recklessly too, without any care or any consideration.” 

Ernest thought of old Max Schurz, with his lifelong economical 
studies, and wondered when Lord Connemara had found time to 
turn his own attention from foxes and fishing to economical problems; 
but, by a perfect miracle, he said nothing. 

“You wouldn’t believe the straits we’re put to, Lady Exmoor,” 
the Irish earl went on, “ through this horrid no-rent business. Abso- 
lute poverty, I assure you—absolute downright poverty. I’ve had to 
sell the Maid of Garunda this week, you know, and three others of the 
best horses in my stable, just to raise money for immediate neces- 
sities. Wanted to buy a most interesting missal, quite unique in its 
way, offered me.by Menotti and Cicolari, dirt cheap, for three 
thousand guineas. It’s quite a gem of late miniaturist art—vellum 
folio, with borders and head-pieces by Giulio Clovio. A marvellous 
bargain !” 

“ Giulio Clovio,” said Lord Exmoor, doubtfully. ‘“ Who was he? 
Never heard of him in my life before.” 

“ Never heard of Giulio Clovio!” cried Lord Connemara, seizing 
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the opportunity with well-affected surprise. “You really astonish 
me. He was a Croatian, I believe, or an Illyrian—I forget which~— 
and he studied at Rome under Giulio Romano. Wonderful draughts- 
man in the nude, and fine colourist ; took hints from Raphael and 
Michael Angelo.” So much he had picked up from Menotti and 
Cicolari, and, being a distinguished connoisseur, had made a mental 
note of the facts at once, for future reproduction upon a fitting 
occasion. ‘“ Well, this missal was executed for Cardinal Farnese, as 
a companion volume to the famous Vita Christi in the Towneley 
collection. You know it, of course, Lady Exmoor?” 

“ Of course,” Lady Exmoor answered faintly, with a devout hope 
that Lord Connemara wouldn’t question her any further upon the 
subject ; in which case she thought it would probably be the safest 
guess to say she had seen it at the British Museum or in the 
Hamilton Library. 

But Lord Connemara luckily didn’t care to press his advantage. 
“The Towneley volume, you see,” he went on fluently—he was 
primed to the muzzle with information on that subject—“ was given 
by the Cardinal to the Pope of that time—Paul the Third, wasn’t it, 
Mr. Le Breton ?—and so got into the possession of old Christopher 
Towneley, the antiquary. But this companion folio, it seems, the 
Cardinal wouldn’t let go out of his own possession ; and so it’s been 
handed down in his own family (with a bar sinister, of course, 
Exmoor—you remember the story of Beatrice Malatesta?) to the 
present time. It’s very existence wasn’t suspected till Cicolari— 
wonderfully smart fellow, Cicolari—unearthed it the other day from 
a descendant of the Malatestas, in a little village in the Campagna. 
He offered it to me, quite as an act of friendship, for three thousand 
guineas ; indeed, he begged me not to let Menotti know how cheap 
he was seliing it, for fear he might interfere and ask a higher price 
for it. Well, I naturally couldn’t let such a chance slip me—for the 
credit of the family, it ought to be in the collection—and the con- 
sequence was, though I was awfully sorry to part with her, I was 
absolutely obliged to sell the Maid for pocket-money, Lady Hilda— 
I assure you, for pocket-money. My tenants won’t pay up, and 
nothing will make them. They’ve got the cash actually in the bank ; 
but they keep it there, waiting for a set of sentimentalists in the 
House of Commons to interfere between us, and make them a 
present of my property. Rolling in money, some of them are, I can 
tell you. One man, I know as a positive fact, sold a pig last week, 
and yet pretends he can’t pay me. All the fault of these horrid 
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communists that you were speaking of, Lady Exmoor—all the fault 
of these horrid communists.” 

* You're rather a communist yourself, aren’t you, Mr. Le 
Breton?” asked Lady Hilda boldly from across the table. “I 
remember you told me something once about cutting the throats of 
all the landlords.” 

Lady Exmoor looked as though a bombshell had dropped into 
the drawing-room. ‘“ My dear Hilda,” she said, “‘ I’m sure you must 
have misunderstood Mr. Le Breton. You can’t have meant anything 
so dreadful as that, Mr. Le Breton, can you?” 

** Certainly not,” Ernest answered, with a clear conscience. 
“* Lady Hilda has put her own interpretation upon my casual words. 
I haven’t the least desire to cut anybody’s throat, even metaphori- 
cally.” ™ 
Hilda looked a little disappointed: she had hoped for a good 
rattling discussion, in which Ernest was to shock the whole table—it 
does people such a lot of good, you know, to have a nice round 
shocking ; but Ernest was evidently not inclined to show fight for her 
sole gratification, and so she proceeded to her alternative amusement 
of getting Lord Connemara to display the full force of his own 
inanity. This was an easy and unending source of innocent enjoy- 
ment to Lady Hilda, enhanced by the fact that she knew her father 
and mother were anxious to see her Countess of Connemara, and 
that they would be annoyed by her public exposition of that eligible 
young man’s intense selfishness and empty-headedness. 

Altogether, Ernest did not enjoy his first week at the Exmoors’. 
Nor did he enjoy the second, or the third, or the fourth week much 
better. The society was profoundly distasteful to him : the world 
was not his world, nor the talk his talk ; and he grew so sick of the 
perpetual discussion of horses, dogs, pheasants, dances, and lawn 
tennis, with occasional digressions on Giulio Clovio and the Conne- 
mara gallery, that he found even a chat with Lady Hilda (who knew 
and cared for nothing, but liked to chat with him because he was 
“so original”) a pleasant relief, by comparison, from the eternal 
round of Lord Exmoor’s anecdotes about famous racers or celebrated 
actresses. But worst of all, he did not like his work ; he felt that, 
useless as he considered it, he was not successfully performing even 
the useless function he was paid to fulfil. Lynmouth couldn’t 
learn, wouldn’t learn, and wasn’t going tolearn. Ernest might as well 
have tried to din the necessary three plays of Euripides into the 
nearest lamp-post. Nobody encouraged him to learn in any way, 
indeed. Lord Exmoor remembered that he himself had scraped 
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through somehow at Christ Church, with the aid of a private tutor 
and the magic of his title, and he hadn’t the least doubt that 
Lynmouth would scrape through in his turn in like manner. And 
so, though most young men would have found the Dunbude tutor- 
ship the very acme of their wishes—plenty of amusements and 
nothing to do for them—Enrnest le Breton found it to the last degree 
irksome and unsatisfactory. Not that he had ever to complain of 
any unkindliness on the part of the Exmoor family; they were 
really in their own way very kind-hearted, friendly sort of people— 
that is to say, towards all members of their own circle ; and as they 
considered Ernest one of themselves, in virtue of their acquaintance 
with his mother, they really did their best to make him as happy and 
comfortable as was in their power. But then he was such a very 
strange young man! “ For what on earth can you do,” as Lord 
Exmoor justly asked, “‘ with a young fellow who won’t shoot, and 
who won’t fish, and who won’t hunt, and who won’t even play lans- 
quenet?” Such a case was clearly hopeless. He would have liked 
to see more of Miss Merivale, little Lady Sybil’s governess (for there 
were three children in the family) ; but Miss Merivale was a timid, 
sensitive girl, and she did not often encourage his advances, lest my 
lady should say she was setting her cap at the tutor. The conse- 
quence was that he was necessarily thrown much upon Lady Hilda’s 
society ; and as Lady Hilda was laudably eager to instruct him in 
billiards, lawn tennis, and sketching, he rapidly grew to be quite an 
adept at those relatively moral and innocuous amusements, under 
her.constant instruction and supervision. 

“‘ It seems to me,” said that acute observer, Lord Lynmouth, to 
his special friend and confidante, the lady’s-maid, “ that Hilda makes 
a doocid sight too free with that fellow Le Breton. Don’t you think 
so, Euphemia?” 

“ T should hope, my lord,” Euphemia answered demurely, “ that 
Lady Hilda would know her own place too well to demean herself 
with such as your lordship’s tutor. If I didn’t feel sure of that, I 
should have to mention the matter seriously to my lady.” 

Nevertheless, the lady’s-maid immediately stored up a mental 
note on the subject in the lasting tablets of her memory, and did not 
fail gently to insinuate her views upon the question to Lady Exmoor, 
as she arranged the pearls in the false plaits for dinner that very 
evening. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ST. fEANNET. 


ROM every height in the neighbourhood of Nice, one most 
remarkable object meets the eye looking westwards. This is the 

rock of St. Jeannet, called by some the Sorcerer. It rises above the 
hoary, olive-covered ridges which bound the low horizon in that 
direction with startling abruptness, and is by far the most striking 
feature in the landscape. It seems: more like a huge headland, 
breasting the stormy waves of the ocean, than an inland bluff 
terminating a long mountain ridge. And this impression which its 
weird appearance conveys to the imagination is confirmed by its 
strange geological history. It is in fact an old coral crag, that long 
ages ago looked down directly upon the Mediterranean at its foot like 
an ocean-sphinx, and mocked the foaming billows that dashed against 
it with its impassive defiance. Inch by inch every particle of the 
rock was secreted out of the brine, and built up into this enormous 
precipice by the labours of tiny corals ; creatures so soft and minute 
that a child’s hand could squash hundreds of them. The mode in 
which it was formed may be illustrated by comparatively recent 
examples. Darwin found upon Keeling Atoll in the Indian Ocean 
evidences of change going on in the structure of the coral, passing 
gradually as he penetrated below the surface into a crystalline sparry 
structure, which was very hard and compact and rang under the 
hammer. Greater changes still must have taken place in the older and 
lower parts of the reef ; and there can be no doubt that if such a reef 
could again be examined after a period as long as that which has 
elapsed between the deposit of the coralline oolite and the present 
day, it would be found presenting very much the same appearance as 
that formation. In the same way the transformation of the old coral 
during untold ages into the present solid Jurassic limestone rock can 
be satisfactorily accounted for ; and it is an interesting example of what 
the labours of zoophytes aided by enormous pressure, the chemical 
forces of nature, and the slow effects of time, can accomplish in 
forming part of the massive foundations of the earth. It is strange to 
think that this great rock and the familiar land-marks of Mont Chauve, 
the crags of Mont Gros and Mont Vinaigrier, and the long barren 
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ridge of Mont Boron, all having the same mineralogical structure, 
were once coral reefs in the midst of the Mediterranean, when its 
waters submerged all the intermediate region of stately hills and 
grand ravines, and lapped directly against the great barrier of the 
Maritime Alps. The same sea penetrated far into Central Europe ; 
and the Dolomites of the Tyrol, those wonderful fantastic peaks, 
with their outlandish names belonging to a forgotten language, were 
also coral reefs in its waters, out of which a large portion of the 
Swiss Alps themselves was raised. 

Marvellous are the effects of weathering and atmospheric colouring 
on the rock of St. Jeannet. Dark and forbidding as it looks in the 
distance, when standing out against the background of the western 
mountains and casting its shadow before it, near at hand it presents 
a most beautiful and fascinating appearance. It is broken up into 
a rich variety of forms. While its face is extremely precipitous and 
some parts are almost overhanging, it is diversified by so many rifts 
and ledges that it affords a fine field for the play of light and shade. 
The broken parts are clothed with the softest and bluest shadows ; 
while the more exposed and prominent surfaces are lit up with that 
rich warmth of colouring peculiar to southern climates. In some 
places the rock glows like a coal in the heart of a furnace, and seems 
to radiate warmth around it ; in others the white limestone looks so 
cool and pure in the noonday refulgence, showing every outline 
wonderfully distinct through the soft clear atmosphere. To an artist 
it would afford ample materials for the study of weeks. For two 
successive hours it is never the same. It varies with the varying 
heavens and with the nearer or farther distance of the view-point. 
Fancy, quickened by its presence, could work its outlines into all 
kinds of mystic shapes, ghostly hints of gigantic figures which 
primitive art apparently copied from rocks like this, wizards and 
sphinxes and gods of old, fantastic as any poet’s dream. What arich 
variety of hues does it exhibit from morn to eve! At dawn the sunrise 
warms it with a rosy kiss, and one almost expects it to tinkle Memnon- 
like at the touch of the level rays into unearthly music. At noon it 
lifts up its calm cool brow against the blazing blue of heaven, like 
one of its own white clouds. In the afternoon its haggard features 
soften down with the dim mist-like shadows that veil them into an 
indescribable tenderness. At sunset it is incarnadined, like a snow 
peak that flushes in the glow of the slanting beams, and seems like 
a portal-pillar of the Delectable Mountains, beyond whose limit is the 
heavenly city and bliss ineffable. And at night to see its dusky mass 
relieved against the palpitating splendour of the stars, gaining in 
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majesty and size what it loses in colour and detail, is a sight to fill 
the soul with a mysterious awe and wonder. Not one of her pages 
does Nature love more to paint her pictures and write her runes upon ; 
which only those who are in fullest sympathy with her, and who have 
therefore the insight that reads the “ open secret” of the universe, 
can adequately interpret. That rock, when I could only see it from 
a great distance, and the Var rolled its turbid waters between us, was 
to me the great mystery of the place—the sphinx whose riddle I could 
not solve. Whenever I got a glimpse of its familiar precipice rising 
above the horizon, it seemed to mock me by its nearness and 
inaccessibility. A great longing came over me to stand beside it, 
and see what it looked like when under the shadow of its immediate 
presence. That longing I was able to gratify a few days before 
leaving Nice. It formed the appropriate closing incident of a 
chapter of my life full of the happiest memories. 

The road to St. Jeannet begins a short distance west from the 
long bridge over the Var, along which both the high road and the 
railway run side by side. It ascends gradually among olive woods 
and lemon gardens and all manner of rich cultivation, till it reaches 
the picturesque village of St. Laurent, well known in the old posting 
days as the custom-house station on the frontier between France and 
Italy. The annexation of Nice to France, and the construction of 
the railway, carrying all the traffic past it, have, however, deprived 
it of its old occupation ; and now it has a forlorn malancholy air 
about it, a look of decay, as if it had been shunted aside from the 
highway of life, and the only reason for its continued existence was 
simply the vis inertia. The northern horizon opens up as we 
ascend, and far ahead above the valley of the Var, above the dusky 
pines and hoary olives of the remotest uplands, above the desolate 
mountain tracts where the heaths and rosemaries finally end in bare 
grey rocks, one snowy peak after another rears itself right royally 
against the cloudless sky, clear cut like a cameo. The sun is shining 
with almost tropical warmth ; the road is white and glaring ; and the 
dust rests thick upon the wayside flowers, and upon the leaves of the 
cork trees and the pines and the yellow and orange hawk-weeds ; 
but in the hot shade of the trees overarching the road it cools and 
invigorates one to gaze upon the spotless outline of that majestic 
range. It is the crowning glory of the view. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the position of the village 
of St. Jeannet. It lies on the precipitous slope at the foot of the 
great rock which rises above it considerably more than a thousand 
feet sheer into the air. In the forenoon the rock casts upon it a, 
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warm glow from its rosy surface; in the afternoon it throws the 
mantle of its shadow over it. Instead of being built upon the top of 
the rock, like the numerous other hill-villages in the neighbourhood, 
the labour of man thus dominating and crowning the labour of nature 
appropriately, the village of St. Jeannet kneels at the foot of the rock, 
as at the footstool of some great throne, on which is seated some 
mighty power, the embodiment of the spirit of Nature to which it 
does homage. But the sympathy between the two is perfect. They 
are so Closely identified with each other that it is hard to say where 
man’s work begins and nature’s ends. The buildings and the lower 
ledges of the crag have almost the same outlines, and very much the 
same colouring. In some lights the rock looks artificial, like a 
haughty feudal castle, and in others the houses of the village look 
like the natural ruins that have fallen from the cliff—a mere dééris of 
the rock strewing the slope at its foot. Nature here grows into some 
likeness to humanity ; and the close connection of the rock with 
the human lives that flourished and faded at its foot has given to the 
village something of the grandeur and stability of the rock, while it 
has given to the rock something of the touching interest that belongs 
to the changeableness of human life. Year after year, age after age, 
the rock has stood erect and unchanged, while the fleeting genera- 
tions of man, like broken billows of the sea, have spent themselves at 
its foot. The village can afford to have one half its horizon shut out 
by the rock, the distant view of the northern sky obliterated by the 
near view of one of the earth’s most sublime pillars. More than an 
equal space of clear sky would have done for it, that rock does for 
the village ; for it reflects and concentrates the sunshine upon it, and 
creates a semi-tropical climate, in which the verdure and fruitfulness 
are wonderfully luxuriant. The houses are embowered in a rare 
wealth of orange and lemon trees ; and the olives display a shapeli- 
ness of trunk and a rich fulness of foliage uncommon elsewhere. 
Through the narrow roughly paved streets, with their overhanging 
dwellings, we climbed up, grateful for the cool shade which they 
afforded. Although a French village, it had a distinctly Italian look, 
and was decidedly more like the hill-villages to the east than those 
to the west of the Var. It had a quaint medizeval individuality about 
it, although it had none of the squalor or dirt usually associated with 
such places. An artist might find in it scores of picturesque little 
bits for pictures. The few people we met seemed well-to-do,and 
were busily engaged in garden work and in pruning their olives. 
The air was sweetened with the breath of the orange blossoms, and 
seemed to lend a poetic fascination to each sight and sound. Beside 
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the village fountain, whose rejoicing water, filling the basin to over- 
flowing and sparkling in the sunshine, was like an ever-new heart of 
gladness in the place, a sweet-looking maiden, dressed in rustic sim- 
plicity, gazed shyly at us with large dark eyes flashing their light over 
her olive cheeks, as she held her primitive pitcher to the liquid crystal. 
A very old woman, wrinkled and withered with the labours and 
sorrows of fourscore years, sat on the threshold of her home, her hands 
folded, as if the business of life for her were over. Curiosity and all 
human interest seemed to have died out of her, for she hardly looked 
up as we passed by and our shadow rested for a moment upon her 
door. A half-defined thought was awakened by the encounter, as to the 
strangeness of human lives thus touching each other like two circles 
only at one casual incidental point, and then vanishing into the far 
separate mystery out of which they came for a moment together. 
What an accident it all seems, whom we shall thus meet or come into 
contact with, out of all the vast human crowd! What is the purpose 
— if there be any design of Providence in it? A stranger from a far 
land passes through a mountain village, and sees in the heart of it a 
young maider: beside a well, and an old woman upon the door-step 
of her house ; and henceforth that picture remains a possession of his 
memory for ever ; those two lives become embalmed as an insepar- 
able part of his life. Why should it have been these two, and not 
any other two, out of the population of the village ? 

Hiring a guide, a smart youth who was working in a garden 
close by, and who very gladly put aside the hot labour of the mat- 
tock for a holiday, we quickly surmounted the highest part of the 
village, and struck to the right where a path afforded a compara- 
tively easy way of getting to the top of the mighty rock. The path 
was very rough, covered with small sharp stones, which rendered 
walking somewhat painful and sadly battered our shoes. It quickly 
left the village behind and passed into an upland valley, where the 
last waves of the luxuriant vegetation below expired amid the bare 
grey rocks, upon which not even a lichen could grow. On the other 
side rose up the gaunt rugged cliff of La Gaude, at whose foot are 
the vineyards which produce one of the better wines of Provence ; 
the most easterly of a row of four great calcareous cliffs extending 
to the Var, each more than two thousand feet above the sea. A 
torrent flowed down this valley between the two rocks in a series 
of cascades, during the rainy season ; but at the time of our visit it 
was quite dry, and the air felt hotter and the ground seemed more 
parched by the presence of that arid torrent-bed, suggesting what did 
not exist, and making the ali-pervading consciousness of the drought 
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such a visible palpable reality. But, in spite of the universal desicca- 
tion, some fields of young sprouting wheat and beans managed to 
preserve a wonderful greenness in the midst of the grey rocks ; and 
the odour of the bean-blossoms that was wafted to us had a tender 
sweetness and suggestiveness of home about it. Far up the distant 
slopes straggling clumps of brushwood were putting forth their first 
fresh leaves, and a herd of cattle was trying to pick up a scanty sub- 
sistence among them ; the tinkling of their bells as they moved along 
producing a music redolent of the Alpine pastures, infinitely mellow 
and plaintive in that pure upland air. Winding in a series of zigzags 
up the steep sides of the rock, finding small but perfect ammonite 
shells embedded in the large blocks of stone which formed steps 
for our feet, we reached the top in about an hour after setting out. 
How altogether different was the aspect of things from what we 
could have expected from below. We found a wide upland country, 
undulating away in a series of long slopes and rounded hills to the 
horizon, and presenting a brown barren appearance, softened with 
sunshine and shadow, exactly like that of a Scottish moor. Nota 
tree nor a shrub was visible. I could have fancied myself suddenly 
transported to the west of Perthshire ; and the illusion was completed 
by the distant call of the cuckoo that seemed to come unchanged 
from the far-off world of my childhood. It was the first and last 
time I heard the magic voice in the Riviera. I had seen the earliest 
swallows wheeling in the morning air at Nice a month previously ; and 
both these birds were on their way to gladden the northern summer 
and awaken the primrose in the wood and the cowslip on the river bank ; 
and my thoughts and affections winged their flight with them. The 
eastern part of the wide plateau at the top, shaded by outstanding 
rocks, is covered with short smooth turf, over which it is exceedingly 
pleasant to walk. But as you advance westward to the edge of the 
rock immediately over the village, the nature of the ground changes. 
The rock comes everywhere to the surface, and is broken up in the 
most extraordinary way. It is honeycombed with projecting edges 
and sunken hollows exceedingly sharp and ragged. We have here a 
revelation of the true nature and origin of the cliff. Either the rock 
has been weathered into the shapes characteristic of its formation, or 
the top of the coral reef has been left all these ages very much as 
it was when it was upheaved into the air, and, the sea retiring, left it 
an inland height. It is exactly what we should imagine the top of an 
old coral reef to be. I have never seen anything like it elsewhere, 
We had the greatest difficulty in making our way over this ridge. 
The utmost precaution was needed; for a single false step would 
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result in a sprained ankle or a broken leg. The sharp holes in the 
rocks were often hidden by low clumps of brushwood and soft shrubby 
vegetation. Dwarf myrtles with their glossy foliage concealed 
the asperities of the surface ; and dense cushions of the little woody 
Euphorbia (Zuphorbia spinosa), whose dry spiny stems of the 
preceding year project among the young pale green leaves of the 
present, afforded here and there a grateful resting-place for the 
uncertain foot. Plants, whose blossoming was long past on the low 
grounds, at this altitude flowered anew, and turned again the floral 
time-glass whose sands had run’'down. Globularias made patches of 
blue sky among the stones ; crimson orchids glowed wherever a 
portion of spongy soil accumulated; and snow-white saxifrages 
spoke of cooler breezes and severer skies. The spiny smilax or 
wild sarsaparilla entwined its creeping thorny stems over the tufts of 
rosemary and thyme, and mingled its heart-shaped rigid leaves and 
clusters of scarlet berries with their fragrant foliage and purple 
blossoms. Dark pink patches of a calcareous lichen bespattered the 
smooth rocks, as if flasks of wine had been spilt there by some 
bacchanalian party ; and many of the hollows in the rocks were filled 
with the beautifully scolloped sulphur-coloured fringes and curls of the 
endive-leaved cup-moss, one of the rarest of our lichens, but one of 
the commonest ornaments of the upland woods and rocks of the 
Riviera. Thus the productions of the pole and the equator grow 
side by side on this plateau. The saxifrage of Greenland and the 
Euphorbia of Africa extract nourishment from the same soil, and 
arrest the eye by their startling contrasts. The absence of rain gives 
to the northern flowers a weary look, and the saxifrages seem as if they 
missed something. The snow about which they usually grow was 
afar off on the alpine summits, and here they had only a distant 
Pisgah-view of it. Much of the charm of such elevated situations 
belongs to simple things ; and flowers and weeds that would not 
elsewhere be noticed are here greeted with deep interest, as they 
seem to have a conscious independent life of their own, and exhibit 
the patient triumph of life over many difficulties, the scorching sun 
and the biting air of night, and the keen winds that blow down from 
the alpine snows—and above all, the universal consuming drought which 
only the evening dews partially mitigate. They participate, too, in 
the grandeur of their circumstances ; and their lowliness is redeemed by 
the glory of the wide heavens and the everlasting hills that seems to 
have passed into their frail lives, and made them conscious of a beauty 
higher than their own. 

On the rocky plateau I found a few specimens of very interesting 
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land-shells ; among them the He/ix Niciensis, one of the most 
characteristic species of the Riviera, dating back from the Pleiocene 
conglomerate, and having undergone very little change during the 
intervening period ; and the Helix aspersa, which varies in size 
according to the altitude at which it occurs, reversing the usual rule 
that dwarf specimens affect the mountains and larger forms the 
littoral zone. In the neighbourhood of Nice this last shell attains 
an ordinary size ; but here on the top of the rock of St. Jeannet it 
is a gigantic tumid form, like that which it usually assumes in Algeria. 
I also found a few shells of the C/ausil/a solida, the animal of which 
is much darker near the sea than it is at this height. Numerous 
extinct or sub-fossil land-shells have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Nice and Mentone, which must have been living in the spots 
where they now occur before the deposit of the remarkable Pleiocene 
conglomerate which is so characteristic of the region. They were 
buried iz situ by the large masses of this formation brought down by 
some enormous glacier from the high neighbouring Alps. And they 
prove by their extraordinary abundance that the climate at this 
remote period was as cold and damp at the sea level as it is now on 
the mountain peaks which form the backbone of the Riviera, and 
are from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in height ; while at these heights the 
temperature must then have been perfectly boreal. They were con- 
temporaneous probably with the large mammals, the tiger, rhinoceros, 
and gigantic stag—whose bones have been discovered by Monsieur 
Rivitre and others in great profusion in the celebrated da/zi rossi or 
red caves of Mentone. Human beings may perhaps have gathered 
the largest and most beautiful of them ; for in one of the caves, 
associated with the extinct mammals, were found the fossilized skeleton 
of a man, who wore a necklace of the marine shell cyclonassa, which 
still clung in a pathetic manner to the petrified neck, and buried near 
him were two shells still identical with living species, one of which, 
the Helix Nictensis, I gathered on the rock of St. Jeannet. 
Cautiously approaching the edge of the mighty precipice, we gazed 
down. But instead of finding it sheer as we anticipated, it was 
broken into broad ledges like so many steps and stairs. A hundred 
feet or so below the summit there was a broad platform carpeted with 
a thin layer of soil, on which a few bushes of lentiscus and arbutus 
managed to live. Twining round them with its slender leafy stems 
were clusters of Convolvulus altheoides covered with large campanulate 
blossoms of the most brilliant crimson ; and clinging to the hottest and 
driest crevices clumps of shrubby Helianthemums, lovers of intensest 
sunlight, displayed myriads of soft yellow flowers. The presence of 
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these shrubs and blossoms on the platform took away from the awful 
effect of looking over, and gave a feeling of confidence to the brain 
that would otherwise have turned giddy. The view, though grand 
and extensive, was not what we had expected from such a bold and 
outstanding pinnacle. To the back the scene was a series of low 
rounded hills and valleys, dimpling away to the horizon without any 
special feature or character. In front was one vast expanse of olive 
woods, sloping down to the sea, with ravines indicated by darker 
lines, and swelling acclivities brightening in the sun with varied 
vegetation. Nice is hid by the folds of the low hills, and the ranges 
beyond look tame. The only features that redeem the monotony of the 
landscape are the far-off peaks of purest white, standing out against 
the stainless sky, and in the opposite direction the deep-blue waters 
of the Mediterranean blending with the heavens on the distant 
horizon. 

After waiting on the summit a short time, we descended by the 
same path by which we had climbed up. We then drove along a 
romantic road for about five miles to the interesting old town of 
Vence. On the way we descended into a deep ravine through which 
flowed a considerable mountain stream called the Cagne. It was 
crossed by a most picturesque bridge, with a rustic mill beside it, and 
some of the finest elements of scenery around. On one side rose up the 
vertical wall of the rock of St. Jeannet ; on the other the equally lofty 
and precipitous wall of the Rocher Noir, in whose side, near the top, 
there is an immense cave, called the Riou, containing a large basin of 
water, from which descends in one white line of foam a copious torrent 
with great force, falling into the Cagne at the bridge. The view up the 
gorge between the two lofty rocks is singularly wild and grand ; the bed 
of the stream being formed of great boulders, over and among which the 
waters rush in many a foaming waterfall and swirling pool, filling all the 
air with a merry music, and in this land of drought producing a keen 
sensation of pleasure. Below the bridge the ravine expands into a 
wider valley with richly wooded slopes on both sides, in some places 
terminating in sheer rocky precipices. Near Vence the fields by the 
roadside were exceedingly fertile, and the olive trees old and magni- 
ficent. The air was heavy with the fragrance of the large double 
Parma violets, which are cultivated here in hollows between furrows, 
and sold to the perfume makers. We saw several women busy 
gathering them for this purpose as we passed by. The ascent to 
Vence, which occupies the summit of a hill about eleven hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, is very charming. The foliage is so 
rich and varied, the grass so green and the water so abundant, that 
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it seemed like an English paradise in early summer after the insuffer- 
ably bare and arid rocks among which we had been wandering. 
None who see Vence even from a distance can fail to be struck 
with its imposing aspect, as it lies stretched on its long hilly ridge, 
surrounded by mountain slopes covered with olive trees, and studded 
with villas and clusters of houses, and dominated by the mighty cliff 
of the Rocher Blanc, which rises at a little distance above it, as the 
rock of St. Jeannet towers above its village. But within the walls of 
the town there is much to attract the student of ancient history. 
Who first marked out this storied spot for human habitation we 
cannot tell. We know from Ptolemy that it was at a very early 
period the capital of a primitive Ligurian tribe called the Nerusii. 
They had a series of forts, which are still standing, and called by 
the people caste//aras, built ina very massive manner of huge blocks 
of stone without cement, crowning the tops of the high rocks and hills 
in the neighbourhood ; and to these they fled for refuge when hard 
pressed by the Roman legions. But by-and-by the town was 
conquered by the Romans, and, under the name of Vintium 
Horreum Casaris, speedily attained to great importance as a central 
commissariat depot for victualling the army. It was one of the eight 
principal cities of the Province of the Maritime Alps, and possessed 
a forum, aqueducts, temples, and palaces, and, in consequence, 
included among its inhabitants many persons of high rank, besides a 
large body of priests and magistrates. At the beginning of the 
Christian era it was connected by a splendid road, a branch of the 
old Via Julia Augusta, with Cimiez Vado, and the southern Italian 
routes, along which an extensive traffic was carried. Vence has 
still about it a sense of the presence of eternal Rome, whose sons 
found in this place a second Italy ; for the chancel of the cathedral 
was formerly a Roman temple, of which two columns survived ; and 
numerous Roman inscriptions On stones built into the walls of a 
courtyard near the Hétel de Ville, remind the visitor of the ancient 
Vintium. Indeed the ghost of the dead Empire seems to me more 
real in this place than the flesh and the blood of the present régime. 
Its ecclesiastical history is also exceedingly interesting, for it has had 
a bishop continuously since the fourth century ; and one ofits bishops, 
St. Lambert, has a tomb with a Latin inscription in the cathedral. 
No less interesting is its civil history, when it was under the rule of 
the lords of Vence, whose ancient palace is at the northern entrance 
of the town, with a massive square tower built in the fifteenth 
century in the style of the palaces of Florence, and a huge old ash 
tree, sadly mutilated, overshadowing it, imparting to it a still 
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gloomier aspect. Large portions of the old walls and ramparts, with 
massive square towers of the eleventh century next the gates, still 
remain, and testify to its former strength and importance. The 
Knights Templars, too, invest the place with the romance of the 
Middle Ages; for the ruins of one of their castles may be seen 
perched half-way up the mighty precipice of the Rocher Blanc, in the 
midst of beds of rosemary and bushes of prickly broom, whose 
golden blossoms shed a perpetual halo around it. Vence is now, 
however, more a snail-shell than a bee-hive. Its streets are wonder- 
fully quiet ; and the houses look as if they were too big for the 
inhabitants, who stand in their doorways and gaze after the tourist as 
if the visit of a stranger was a rare event. Very picturesque lanes, 
overarched like those of Bordighera and San Remo, keep a grateful 
twilight in the glowing noon, and run in and out from the one long 
central street with its queer little shops and tall houses. Its old 
historic name is all the grandeur that now clings to the town. But 
yet, in spite of its shrunken and withered look, there is a wonderful 
charm about it. Its decay is the long autumn of a very ancient 
civilisation ; and we who were barbarians, living in wattled huts, 
during the height of its renown, cannot but feel a profound respect 
for it. The little incidents of to-day sink into insignificance beside 
the memories of the past that overpower us here. 

In one of the quaintest of the auberges in the principal square, 
near the great historic ash tree, we found our friends, who had come 
by a different route and were trysted to meet us here. They had 
made good use of their waiting-time, for they had spread out for us 
a beautiful feast, which thirst and hunger and the fatigues of a day of 
much enjoyment made exceedingly welcome. Before starting home, 
we paid a visit to the kitchen to see the grandmother of the establish- 
ment, who was ninety-four years of age. Her face was one network 
of brown wrinkles, and her figure was bent and withered ; but there 
was a keen look in the still dark eye, and a firm grip in the hand, as 
she grasped ours, which showed that the fire of life had not yet spent 
itself. In the twilight atmosphere that was about her, she seemed 
no unmeet personification of the spirit of the town itself. They 
were in thorough harmony with each other ; and both have gone on 
living from the sheer force of habit, and have sunk into final 
decrepitude and decay together. 

The drive home at night was peculiarly enjoyable. There was 
no moon, and yet a dim light pervaded the horizon, against which 
dusky olive trees and motionless pine-woods looked vaguely large 
and mysterious. The dry white road glimmered before us through 
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the gloom, like a track of moonlight cast upon the land instead of 
upon the waters. It helped to light us on better than our carriage 
lamps, which seemed to radiate darkness rather than light. What a 
soft coolness fell upon us out of heaven after the hot dusty day ! 
There was no dew ; the air felt so dry, and fanned our face like the 
wafture of some downy wing. Dusky shapes flitted past us like 
embodied shadows, and strange wild cries now and then startled the 
stillness of the slumbering night. Descending into picturesque 
valleys with steep richly wooded sides, the darkness deepened, and 
the ghostly illumination of the road became feebler, obscured by the 
shadows of over-arching trees. In these lower grounds, where dews 
were distilled and moisture was stored up, the noise of the frogs and 
_ the grillos was perfectly astounding. It seemed incredible that such 
sounds could have been produced by creatures so small—which made 
up in multitudes for their individual insignificance. The chorus, 
however, gave an air of cheerfulness to the deep gloom of the woods, 
but it sadly dispelled the mystery and romance of the night. Ona 
height overhanging the road the lights of the village of St. Paul 
glimmered through the trees ; and at a little distance beyond, a spark 
or two of human life showed us where the smaller village of La Colle 
hid itself in the shadows of the woods. But these human tapers, 
suggestive as they were of the warmth and pathos of human life, did 
not interest us nearly so much as the tiny lamps which the glow- 
worm kindled here and there on the wayside walls. Larger and 
more brilliant than those at home, they each showed a small planet 
of indescribably soft greenish light among the tufts of moss, and 
illumined a wide space around them. ‘Thoughts of elfins and fairies, 
and all the phantasmagoria of the credulous world of childhood, 
came back to us with something of the old thrilling sweetness, and 
we felt fora moment young again. My little boy had never seen a 
glowworm before, and to him it was a mystery of delight, a star 
fallen from heaven and still burning among the moss ! 

Human habitations now became more numerous and frequent ; 
and high against the sky-line on the left loomed the serrated outline 
of the old town of Cagnes, with its polygonal tower, the sole relic of 
the hoary castle of the Grimaldi, crowning the highest point, and the 
ruins of the abbey church of St. Veran, which has stood there since 
the sixth century, giving a sanctity to the mean houses crowding the 
slopes around it. We passed through the low or modern town, and 
as we came near the railway station of the Var we saw what formed 
the climax to the enjoyment of the day—the first fireflies of the 
season. They always appear in this neighbourhood a week or a 
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fortnight earlier than at Nice or Cannes. Why this is so is hardly 
known, unless it be that this region is warmer and more sheltered, 
and contains in larger abundance the peculiar food upon which the 
insects live. It was a most exciting thing to watch their airy motions 
among the thick plantations on either side of the road. Suddenly a 
flash appeared, like a minute rocket, lighting up vividly the fresh 
young foliage ; then in a series of pulsations it passed up through the 
cloud of leaves, with intervals of darkness and spaces accentuated by 
fire. The motion was not continuous, like the ascent of sparks from 
a chimney, but jerky and spasmodic, like that of skates on the ice. 
As we advanced the green masses of filmy April foliage burst into 
atoms of lambent fire around us, and in an instant they were 
quenched. Suddenly, a little farther on, they appeared in every 
direction among the bushes, now rising, now falling, vanishing here, 
reappearing there, converging into a central increased flame, and 
dispersing in brilliant spangles. No description can give any idea of 
the magic beauty of the spectacle. Nothing in prose or verse that I 
ever read had prepared me for the reality. It was a vision of the 
tropics, a glimpse of the “Better Land” of my youthful dreams, 
where the fireflies light up the mystic night and ancient rivers roll 
over sands of gold. I was scarcely less ecstatic than the little child 
by my side. A few weeks later on and every garden and orange 
grove about Nice would be illumined night after night with the 
brilliant scintillations. But as we should then be far away, under 
darker and colder skies, and amid more prosaic surroundings, we 
were truly glad that, at the very end of our visit to the Riviera, this 
display of living fireworks should wind up our bright experiences. 
Recrossing the viaduct of the Var, we soon entered into the din and 
crowd of the long Rue de France with its dark suburban shops 
and rustic cabarets, and exchanged with a sigh the beautiful silence 
and solitude of Nature for the noisy human hive of Nice. 

Since then, the memory of these incidents has been consecrated by 
the sad death of the kind friend with whom we enjoyedthem. Edward 
Cazalet, of Tunbridge Wells and Liserb, died last May of fever at 
Constantinople, to which city he had gone for the purpose of securing 
the Sultan’s consent to a scheme for which he had worked very hard, 
and upon which he had written admirably—the Euphrates Valley 
Railway. He was greatly esteemed by a wide circle of friends ; and, 
owing to his familiarity with the Eastern Question, was fast coming 
to the front in the political world. Let me lay this little tribute upon 
his grave. 


HUGH MACMILLAN, 

















TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS, 
OLD AND NEW. 


HERE is always some interest in comparing occupations past 
and present ; and the interest perhaps is not diminished, 
although the subject is narrowed, if the comparison instituted be 
merely between old and new in the pursuits of our own race. The 
records of births, deaths, and marriages, which according to 
statutory provision have been kept in England for forty-six years 
past, yield excellent materials for such a comparison. In the first 
place, they embrace full information as to our national surnames. Of 
these, as every one knows, a large number have been created by 
occupations. It would doubtless be going too far to say that every 
detail of duty which engaged the energies of the people during the 
time when surnames were becoming hereditary has given its deno- 
mination to permanent family nomenclature ; but it may be stated 
without hesitation that the occupations of the later middle ages— 
that is, speaking broadly, of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries—find in our existing cognomens a faithful general reflec- 
tion. In the registers, again, we have authentically recorded the 
pursuits of Englishmen at the present time. ‘The instructions given 
to registrars as to the naming of these pursuits are to the effect that 
the descriptions should be specific, but that the terms used by in- 
formants should when practicable be adhered to. Hence in the 
registration of current employments generalisations are as far as 
possible avoided, while the trade phrase, or local designation, takes 
its place among words of wider use and more ordinary sound. For 
example, the work formerly done by the Sheffield “ cutler” appears 
in the register-books under many different titles, each representing, 
it may be, a single process in a special branch of cutlery manufacture ; 
the Yorkshire flax-dresser is registered as “ heckler,” and the North- 
umbrian farmers’ foreman as “ hind.” 
Such then is the twofold material for the comparison of which 
we have spoken. That comparison cannot, within such limits as are 
here at the writer’s disposal, be more than slightly prosecuted. It 
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must needs be suggested by means of exemplary cases rather than 
effected by exhaustive evidence. Just a few witnesses must be 
called to speak for thousands more whose testimony cannot be 
heard.' 

To feed, clothe, shelter, and warm themselves and their fellows 
are objects which must always have engaged more or less directly 
the efforts of the majority of Englishmen. Let us extract from the 
registers a few of the facts which they give concerning the former 
and present exertions of our countrymen in these directions. In 
doing so we must necessarily deal largely with what is homely and 
familiar enough among existing pursuits ; but we shall endeavour for 
the sake of variety to carry our comparison from time to time into 
the region of occupations less everyday in character. 

The registers abound in the surnames A@i//er and Milner, both of 
which represent the indispensable worker who in bygone times 
ground the heaven-given grain into flour for human food. The 
latter form of the word is the older, and from this shape the name 
has been sometimes corrupted into A/i//iner, which denomination 
accordingly must not be associated with lace and ribbons. It may 
here be fitly remarked that those who desire to trace surnames to 
their sources must expect to encounter striking variations in spelling. 
Perhaps the uncertainties of orthography which have notoriously 
prevailed amongst us down to quite a recent period are nowhere so 
abundantly or so curiously illustrated as in the volume of family 
nomenclature. Several surnames, besides the two above-mentioned, 
commemorate the medizval mill, and testify by their frequency to 
the numbers of its workers, as Attmill, Mill, Mills, Milman, Milne, 
Milnes, and Milward otherwise Millard. Steam-power is now sup- 
planting the ancient forces of wind and water as the miller’s agent, 
and by enlarging his milling capabilities is doubtless making him 
relatively a rarer man than he used to be. Saker is well known as 
a common surname. In a table once framed by the Registrar 
General,? giving fifty family denominations found to be of most 
frequent occurrence in the registers, it was shown to stand in the 
thirty-second place. As a trade description, the word has not in 
some parts of the country—Yorkshire, for instance—been common 
until within the last few years, the reason being that baking has been 


? Such a comparison has been very amply suggested, and in part worked out, 
in English Surnames, by the Rev. C. W. Bardsley (Chatto & Windus.) Weare 
indebted to this interesting volume for most of the explanations of surnames given 
in the present article, as well as for other information here made use of. 

® See Annual Refort of the Registrar General for 1853. 
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in those districts mainly a domestic operation. The cognomens 
Bagster and Baxter would seem to point to the. former agency of 
women in professional as well as home baking, for they answer to 
“bakester,” the feminine form of “baker”—as “spinster” is of 
“spinner,” and “ maltster” of “ malter” ; but the feminine termi- 
nation ‘ ster” lost its distinctive meaning in the fourteenth century, 
and we shall presently find it appended to names indicating pursuits 
which could scarcely have been followed by females at any time. 
The name Paniry—originally De /a paneterie—represents the officer 
having charge of the bread-store in large establishments of olden 
time. If there be now no calling exactly answering to his, we may, 
by the exercise of a little fancy, trace a parallel to it in an existing 
one which was certainly unknown when his became a surname—that 
of the “Relieving Officer,” the agent and representative of our 
modern Poor Laws, who, so to speak, keeps the bread-room estab- 
lished by statute, and opens it for the needy of the great national 
household. In the cognominal oddity Bachus we have the baker 
again, though in disguise. The word refers to him as a resident or 
worker at the medizval dakehouse ; “thus the provider of bread has 
assimilated himself to the tutelar divinity of wine,” ! and we may at 
this point appropriately pass for a moment from occupations con- 
nected with the staff of life, to those relating to what working men 
have jocularly called “ Life itself,” taking that expression to stand 
for alcoholic refreshment in general. Arewer,a frequently registered 
surname, must-not be understood as always setting forth the occu- 
pation of beer-brewing, for it has been shown to be sometimes 
traceable to another origin ; nevertheless it often means what it 
looks like. The English brewing trade has now reached dimensions 
little dreamt of in the days of surname settlement ; but we may 
note that the source of the greatness of the firms of Bass and 
Allsopp was in some measure understood so far back as the 
thirteenth century, when fame had already begun to trumpet the 
virtue of the waters of Burton-on-Trent in connection with beer- 
making. In the appellation A/cader we have perhaps a reminder of 
an extinct industry, that of the manufacture of mead, the ancient 
fermented liquor made from honey. What a contrast between that 
potent and often spice-laden drink of early days and the airy 
beverages—-not indeed without their own frequent association 
with something stronger—that are prepared by the numerous 
“Mineral water manufacturers” whose business is so marked a 
feature of present trade in England! Taverner, with its group 


1 Lower’s Patronymica Britannica. 
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of corruptions, Zazvener, Zavernor, Taviner, Tavinor, Tavner, 
&c., is a familiar family name to registrars, and, though now 
disused as a description, it has plenty of synonyms to be met with 
only too often among existing occupative terms. The Zipplers of 
family nomenclature nearly answer to the Zazerners, tippling having 
formerly meant merely the selling of strong drink. ‘To the registers 
of very recent years belong exclusively such trade designations as 
*‘cocoa-rooms manager” and “ cocoa-stall keeper.” Many people 
who are far from being committed to teetotalism will be disposed to 
hope that these may increase largely, feeling that such as “ licensed 
victualler,” “ publican,” “alehouse-,” “ beerhouse-,” and “‘ dramshop- 
keeper” might in many cases give way to them with advantage. To 
return to solids. In the name-columns of the registers we find 
Fiesher, 2 cognomen handed down by those who furnished our 
medizval forefathers with animal food ; and also Fletcher, a surname 
into which the former is known to have been frequently corrupted. 
The real Fietchers, it has been shown, are the descendants of 
featherers or fledgers of arrows, workmen who, with the Bowyers, 
Stringers or bow-string makers, Arrowsmiths, and others, would find 
in our day their truest representatives among manufacturers of rifles, 
cartridges, &c. “Flesher” belongs to Scotland rather than to 
England as a current trade-description, “butcher,” the Norman 
boucher, being of course the designation more familiar in English 
registers, where it figures largely among family names as well as 
among occupations. The /ishers, so often presenting themselves 
for entry on the national name-rolls, are the offspring of fishermen, 
as we now call them ; but the surname is held to cover our fish- 
monger also. The oulters, whose name is comparatively seldom 
recorded, owe their origin to the medizval dealers in poults or 
poultry. ‘The modern followers of this business are styled poulterers 
inaccurately, the duplication of the “‘er”—observable also in many 
other words, as “ caterer,” “ upholsterer,” &c.— being erroneous.' So 
far we have had occasion to notice but little difference between dietary 
materials medizeval and modern ; but by setting down a few common 
occupations of to-day which are unrepresented in family nomencla- 
ture, we shall easily remind our readers of dissimilarities—all of them 
arising from additions made to the national menu since surnames 
were settled. Turning over the registers, we soon light on the 
descriptions “potato merchant” and “ potato dealer,” to make us 
thankful for the nutritious root now so essential in the cookery both 
of rich and poor, but which our fathers did without until the six- 
1 Trench's English Past and Present. 11th edition, p. 259, footnote, 
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teenth century ; “ coffee-roaster” and “ tea-dealer,” to awaken our 
gtatitude for the fragrant beverages of still later introduction so 
closely connected with some of the pleasantest scenes of modern 
social and domestic life ; and “ hop-factor” and “hop merchant,” to 
suggest a grateful appreciation of the aromatic plant which came into 
common use in Elizabeth’s reign, and did much to make English 
beer the refreshing drink it now is. We trust the reader’s faith in 
our chronology will not be shaken when we admit that Zza, Teapot, 
Coffee, Hopps, and Hopper’ are all surnames. Without pretending to 
be able to explain every one of these and other like oddities, we may 
remark that no surprise need be felt because the names of things 
that are entirely modern sometimes appear in family nomenclature. 
One way in which they may obtain admission to it is as follows :— 
A surname having slight likeness to the name of such an article or 
object as we refer to is imported for the first time igto a neighbour- 
hood where it is not understood. The bearer of the surname is, we 
must assume, an unlettered person. His new associates cannot 
resist the temptation of shaping his title into that which it somewhat 
resembles. It is first pronounced, and subsequently written, like the 
word to which it bears but trifling similarity and no relationship, the 
owner's illiterate condition disqualifying him from preventing the 
transformation. Beyond question many false novelties are thus still 
being added to the list of our family appellations. 

Among industries involved in the provision of clothing we may 
properly speak first of those connected with the manufacture of wool, 
the original great staple of this country, the conversion of which into 
textile fabric has exerted, as needing a high degree of skill and 
patience, a large influence on the national progress. To comb out 
the tangled fibres of the material is an early and important process 
in its manufacture, and the registers show in their name-columns 
many Combers and Carders whose ancestors performed this task. 
It is now executed, not as it was in the days when these names 
were first acquired, by human hands, wielding combs of bone or 
metal, but by steam-impelled machines, furnished with delicate 
steel points, which do their duty with marvellous precision and 
despatch. The first carding machine in present use is known as the 
“ Scribbler,” and hence some occupative descriptions that would be 
puzzling to the uninitiated, as ‘‘ Scribbling Overlooker,” which seems 
as though it might be applied to a village schoolmaster. The sur- 
name Spinner, to be met with in our records, takes us a stage further 
in the manufacture. That docile and sure-footed servant of man, 

1 Hopper is understood to represent a dancer of olden time, 
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the “self-acting mule,” now does this work for his master, and only 
needs, like other beasts of burden, to be fed and “ minded.” When 
we compare the “self-actor-minder” of contemporary Yorkshire 
registers with the “spinner” of the middle ages, we find but little 
resemblance between the actual duties of the two, and the different 
rates of progress in the spinning operations under their respective 
charges is astonishing. ‘“ Every spool ”—that is, reel—“ and spindle 
of a self-acting mule may be said to represent one of the old- 
fashioned spinning-wheels, except that the produce is ten times 
greater; and as mules with two hundred spindles are common, 
the work of one of these machines equals that of two thousand 
hand-spinners.”' The Webbs, Webbers, and Websters so often 
inscribing their patronymics in the register-books have been shown 
to be the progeny of the middle-age weavers, who worked, of 
course, with the hand-loom. “ Power-loom-weaver” is the phrase 
denoting the parallel occupation now. The Fu/lers, too, are the 
recognised descendants of those medizeval toilers whose labour it 
was to pound the woven cloth, so that it might be compactly felted ; 
and the Wadkers bear denominational testimony to the ancient 
practice of accomplishing this by means of treading. ‘The thicken- 
ing or fulling-mill is now to a great extent superseded by a machine 
through which the web, saturated with soap and water, is drawn, and 
in which it is subjected to great pressure. The descriptions “'Teazle 
merchant,” “ Teazle labourer,” &c., lead us to say a word about the 
curious vegetable product that is employed to raise a nap or ‘pile 
upon the cloth. The teazle has been used for this purpose from 
earliest times, and it is a fact of interest in industrial history that, 
even in these days of elaborate mechanical invention, no efficient 
substitute can be devised for its hooked and elastic points, which 
resist and yield exactly in the degree required. It is believed that 
the “Teazlers” of former days gave their designation to family 
nomenclature, but that it has been merged in the name of Zaylor. 
The nearest approach to “ Teazler” that we have found among 
modern surnames is Zis/er, which, however, occurs in suspicious 
proximity to the German 7Zisch/er, and may perhaps be merely an 
anglicised version of that name. Zcase/ is to be seen in the registers 
asacognomen. There would be no difficulty in accounting for the 
title on the supposition that it referred to the plant ; for, in order to 
do so, we should only have to imagine it as originally conferred by 
way of nickname on some unamiable and irritating person. But we 


1 British Manufacturing Industrics.  Art.: Wool and its Applications, 
Stanford. 
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incline to the belief that Zease/ is a /ocal surname in disguise, viz. 
Teesdale, which, by rustic pronunciation, would become Zves’/e, as 
Garsdale in Yorkshire becomes Gars’/, and Botesdale in Suffolk 
Botes'le. Teesdale exists cognominally in other corrupted forms 
which lead easily on to Zeasel; among them are Zeasdale and 
Teasdel, The “handle-setter” of Leeds registers is the worker in 
the woollen trade who now arranges the teazles for use, setting them 
—divided into halves—in the frames prepared to receive them, so 
that a large surface of their.spines may be brought to bear upon the 
cloth on which their teazing action is required. Selecting from 
among many more registered descriptions indicating minute sub- 
divisions of labour in the later processes of worsted and woollen 
manufacture, we pass to the somewhat enigmatical description, 
“‘ Piece-percher.” This designates the man employed to examine 
pieces of worsted or woollen goods before they are finished for sale, 
in order that any imperfections of manufacture may be detected. 
He throws the end of the “piece” to be inspected over a roller, 
popularly styled a “perch,” which is suspended in a strong light, 
and, drawing the material onwards by means of this roller, examines 
it as it passes down before him. We have, of course, no surnames 
to produce answering to such occupations as this, for they belong 
only to the highly developed labour systems of the modern age. 
The cognomen Zay/or, which was just now mentioned as having 
absorbed the “teazlers” of former days, brings us to the final appli- 
cation of wool to the backs of mankind. We shall only stay to 
remark on the present large employment of female labour on the 
making up of the “ ready-made” cloth clothes with which most of our 
fellow-countrymen are obliged to content themselves. The registers 
say comparatively little about the occupations of women, but they 
are not entirely silent on the subject, and at Hebden Bridge, Col- 
chester, and many other places they point clearly to the fact that 
nearly all the females of the lower classes are tailoresses. 

We pass on to another important clothing industry—the manu- 
facture of linen. //axman, a name not uncommon in registration, 
must be taken as denoting generally the medizval workers in flax ; 
but there are other family appellations which point to several 
branches of the industry. After the flax-plant has undergone a 
regular course of preparatory treatment, it has to be scotched, or 
“ scutched,” to separate the woody from the fibrous part. It is first 
threshed with a mallet, and the woody portion is then struck from 
the rest with a scutching-knife. These are the processes of hand- 


scutching, still practised in some places; but in the scutching-mills 
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of our day rollers accomplish the work of the mallet, and a revolving 
shaft fitted with wooden blades performs that of the hand-knife. The 
registered surnames Scotcher, Scutcher, and Scutchery, which appear 
to relate to this occupation as pursued in the middle ages, are not 
uncommon. “ Flax-scutcher” is an ordinary description of the 
modern scutching-mill “hands.” At a later period the flax-fibre has 
to undergo a process somewhat analogous to that of combing in the 
case of wool. This is called “hackling” or “ heckling ”—we have 
already spoken of the latter term—and by it the filaments of the 
flax are split to their finest fibres, and arranged in parallel order. 
Both Hackler and Heckler appear in the registers as surnames, and 
also as industrial descriptions, the modern way of doing the work 
having made no difference in the terms used to designate it. 
Swingler, another word still employed to describe the flax-dresser, is 
likewise a registered cognomen. Finally, we have the family name 
Lyner to commemorate the business of the former dealer in the 
manufactured line or flax, the linen-draper as we now callhim. Silk- 
weaving came too late upon the scene in England to be represented 
in family nomenclature ; but a few names—Zhrower, Throwster, and 
Trower—are believed to have been created by the occupation of 
throwing or twisting silken threads for embroidery. It is, however, 
with regard to the manufacture of cotton that we find the most 
striking discrepancy—so far as textile fabrics are concerned—between 
the pursuits of the surname-creating days and of our own times. 
This great industry, so important in its results on English wealth and 
population, not having had its origin amongst us until about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, the many occupative descriptions con- 
nected with it which fill the Lancashire registers of to-day are in their 
distinctive terms necessarily without parallel among family denomi- 
nations. It is noteworthy, however, that “ Manchester cottons ” and 
“ fustians” had been heard of in England long before the date men- 
tioned. This had been the case, because foreign cotton goods had 
been imitated in woollens by our manufacturers. The term “fustian ” 
had been applied to Norwich woollen fabrics so early as the begin- 
ning of the 14th century ; and if at that time the nomenclature of 
manufacturing pursuits had been as minute as it-is now, or as that 
of agricultural occupations was then, the word might easily have 
become the basis of a surname. 

In connection with medizval shoemaking the registers show us 
as surnames Cordner, which has been identified with cordwainer, 
originally the description applied to the worker in Cordovan leather, 
and at present the registered designation of the shoemaker in many 
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country districts ; Shoewright, now obsolete as a descriptive term ; 
and Codbler, which in our day conveys the insinuation that he to 
whom it is applied is a coarse, if not a bungling, operator on shoe- 
leather. To these we must add C/oufer, formerly the shoemender,' and 
Shoemaker itself, which is occasionally found asa name. If we turn to 
the registers of Northamptonshire—the head- quarters of nineteenth- 
century shoemaking in England—we observe in lieu of these general 
titles such detailed descriptions as “ rough-stuff cutter,” indicating 
the workman who cuts out soles and heel-pieces ; “ shoe-pressman,” 
denoting him who works a press for effecting the same object by 
stamping ; “clicker,” applied to one who cuts out the upper 
leathers ; “‘ machine-closer,” which describes the person sewing the 
different parts of the “uppers” together with a sewing-machine ; 
“shoe-rivetter” and “sole machine operator,” these two terms sig- 
nifying those who attach, by the different methods of rivetting and 
sewing, the uppers to the sole; and then, finally, “ shoe finisher” ; 
while “shoe manufacturer” distinguishes the master who conducts 
the business now divided into all these and many other branches of 
labour. The medizval shoewright, himself beginning and ending 
his leathern creations, may easily have felt pride and pleasure in his 
toil ; but it must be difficult for the modern Northampton artisan to 
take an interest in his one small contribution to countless under- 
takings, of none of which can he know either the history or the 
issue. The word Hosier, as a surname and as a current trade 
description, has different meanings. As the former it represents the 
maker of leathern breeches. Two hundred years ago it had come to 
signify a tailor who sold ready-made clothes. Now we know it as de- 
scribing a trader whose trade excludes both the branches of business 
at different former times implied in the expression. afer is on 
record cognominally. Since the twelfth century, when the “ hatte of 
biever” was a mark of distinction in England, fashion has not only 
largely increased the trade, but repeatedly modified the craft of the 
hatter, and perhaps never in a worse direction than at the introduc- 
tion, some fifty years ago, of the silk hat now in use, of whose 
demerits the public have lately been forcibly reminded by Dr. Car- 
penter. One word as to that modern instrument of protection for our 
habiliments as well as our persons—the umbrella. The registers have 
a good deal to say about the pursuits connected with this familiar 
article, from the trade of those who provide the public with the more 
finished examples of it, not only to the handicraft of the humble 
peripatetics who restore disabled specimens in the streets, but to 
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the toil of each separate set of workers concerned in producing the 
several parts of the machine. Thus we learn from the Sheffield 
records that there are workmen who bestow all their labour upon 
the hardening of umbrella ribs. We must not leave the subject of 
clothing-industries without a special reference to the “ sewing 
machine manufacturers,” “agents,” &c., whose designations figure 
among the registered occupations of the day, recalling, as they do, 
an important industrial revolution of recent years—hitherto only inci- 
dentally referred to in these pages—in which all those engaged in 
bringing human apparel to its ultimate forms have been involved. 

It is the roof of the dwelling that most completely embodies the 
idea of she/ter. ‘The surnames which have arisen out of the employ- 
ments connected with roofing are many. Decker is one; to deck 
meaning to cover as well as to adorn. With Decker analogy leads us 
to associate Dexter, that is, as we suppose, “ deckster”; but this 
would seem to be one of the cases where the once feminine termi- 
nation must have lost its original force before it came to be applied. 
Hilyer is another surname describing the medizval roofers generi- 
cally. It appears in many forms, such as Helier, Hellyar, Hellyer, 
Helyar, Helyer, Hilliar, Hillier, Hillyer, &c. ‘The word is said to be 
still used as a description of the craft in the West of England, but 
we have not met with it in registration ; the others above mentioned 
have, we believe, been abandoned. Among surnames, again, is 
the more specific Reader, which should be dissociated from study 
and spelt “reeder,” as it denotes the medizval thatcher with 
reeds. The designation is disused, but reed-thatching is still some- 
times practised. It may be met with in some fen districts, in 
parts of Essex, &c.; but modern drainage has greatly reduced the 
opportunities for the growth of the plant, which nevertheless makes 
excellent thatch of great durability, cool in heat and warm in cold. 
Thatcher is a cognomen; so is Zhacker, the north country form of 
the word. The latter has some variations, among them the familiar 
Thackeray or Thackery, which in its termination answers to Scutchery 
already mentioned, and to many other surnames. TZ/axfer as a de- 
nomination seems to stand in the same relation to Zhacker that we 
have supposed Dexter to do to Decker. “Thatcher” is a craft- 
description of course appearing often in rural registers. The 
occupation, needing no little skill, is a well-paid one ; but it has 
its “slack times,” and is therefore often conjoined as a pursuit 
with hay-trussing, or cutting and binding of hay in trusses for the 
market, and sometimes with the more incongruous arts of rat- 
catching and mole-trapping. The “shingler,” or former roofer 
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with oaken tiles, has given his description to family nomenclature ; 
but we believe his craft is now obsolete, though the designation 
“shingler” as being synonymous with “hammerman” is common 
enough in the registers of the iron districts. Among recorded sur- 
names, too, are Zyler, Tileman, and S/ater, and the first and last of 
these words continue to be used as descriptive of those who follow 
the occupations. “Slater,” however, does not always mean the 
worker with such fissile material as comes from the Penrhyn quarries ; 
it is sometimes applied to the layer of stone tiles. Occasionally, 
“blue-slater” is the term employed for describing the slater proper, 
in contradistinction to the grey slater or roofer with stones or flags. 
Among the other medizval occupations connected with building 
which have become surnames is that of the Qwuarrier, the word 
being a familiar description now, as formerly. In some parts of the 
West Riding a quarry is a “ delf,” and the quarryman is registered 
“delver.” The special application of these words is likely to date 
back a long distance, and would lead one to look for De/ver among 
surnames ; but as a surname we have never found it, although De/f, 
Delph, Delve, and De/ves—pointing to the residence of the former 
bearers of these names at or near quarries or diggings of some kind 
—are frequent family denominations. Stonehewer and Stoneman are 
cognomens ; so too are Builder and Waller ; while Muson, as a sur- 
name, is known to every one. The progenitors of the Wad/ers were 
not, it would seem, housebuilders. The word “ waller” at any rate is 
now used to describe only the raiser of those rude unmortared 
fences of roughly dressed stone, or of stone not dressed at all, which 
are common among the mountains of Cumberland, the dales of 
Yorkshire and Durham, and other of the wilder parts of the country. 
“ Stonewaller,” “ Dry-waller,” and “ Dry-fence-waller” are parallel 
descriptions also to be found in the registers of such districts. 
Hodder, Hodman, and Hodsman appear among registered surnames, 
and in all probability represent the hod-bearers of the middle ages ; 
and Plaister, Plaster, &c., are denominations pointing to those work- 
men of former days who approximately answered to the “ plasterer ” 
of our time, whose designation, by the by—like some other words 
already referred to—has incorrectly doubled its last syllable. The 
correspondence, however, is far from complete, as the medizval 
“ plaster” exercised his skill in a far less wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nate fashion than does his modern representative. The older crafts- 
man was sometimes known as the “dauber,” and we have the 
surname Dawber—of frequent occurrence in Lancashire—to per- 
petuate in nominal shape this now abandoned style. The more 
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ornamental plaster-worker of the middle ages was the “ pargetter,” 
who adorned dwellings both internally and externally with raised 
decorative figures, such as may be seen still on the walls of half- 
timber houses. ‘This artist, too, has given his description to family 
nomenclature, Pargiter being a surname which, with several varia- 
tions in spelling, often makes its appearance in the register-books. 
Sawyer, Carpenter, Joiner, Plummer (i.e. plumber), Painter, and 
Glazier are all recorded surnames ; and each denotes the medieval 
craftsman corresponding to him who is similarly called now. On 
the other hand, the occupation-columns of the registers abound in 
descriptions telling of present callings, trades, and handicrafts in 
connection with house-building, fitting, and finishing, which assuredly 
have never been represented denominationally. Let us mention a 
few of these descriptions. ‘“ Building Society Manager” recalls the 
speculative co-operation in building which has been caused by the 
rapid growth of urban populations during our century. ‘Corrugated 
iron manufacturer” reminds one of the many needs which have 
latterly arisen for cheap temporary shelter in connection with com- 
merce, engineering, public worship, &c., as well as in the way of 
human residence itself. “Saw mill proprietor” of course points to 
the owner of a business in which the latter-day force of steam is 
employed in the preparation of timber for the builder’s and car- 
penter’s use. ‘“Sash-maker” represents the man who produces an 
entirely modern form of window. “Grainer” describes him who 
counterfeits on inferior substances the markings of a superior kind 
of wood, and assuredly this sort of device for disguising poor 
material was not practised in the middle ages. ‘ Paperhanger” 
tells of the workman who now decorates with sheets of ready-made 
adornment those mural surfaces which in the days when surnames 
were acquiring permanency would have been covered with panels, 
painting, or tapestry, or would perhaps have been left undecorated 
altogether. Lastly, ‘Gasfitter” indicates the application to 
domestic uses of a means of lighting which was scarcely known 
before 1810, and not generally introduced into dwelling houses until 
much later. These are miscellaneous but perhaps not unrepresenta- 
tive examples. Some of the descriptions cited are such as, sup- 
posing them to have been required for denominational purposes, 
would not readily have shaped themselves into names ; but human 
ingenuity would doubtless have been equal to the task of moulding 
them into appellative form, had the effort been called for. 

In a climate such as ours the getting and distribution of fuel 
must eyer have formed a most important branch of labour, though it 
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need hardly be pointed out that modern civilisation is far more 
largely dependent upon fuel supply than was the simpler existence 
of the middle ages. Among family names is found Graver, which 
perhaps may be ranked with those created by the industry referred 
to. To grave is to dig; and those who get out from the moors 
about Thorne and Crowle the black blocks of peat are still called 
“ peat-gravers.” Peatman exists as a surname ; so does Zurver, 
which there is good reason to believe represents the former hawker 
of turves from the peat-moss, and the “turf dealer” and “turf 
and sedge merchant,” who figure in the registers of some fen districts 
now, are no doubt kindred toilers. The last-named is but a humble 
tradesman notwithstanding his ambitious title, which has probably 
been conferred on him by himself. He sells from house to house the 
dried water-side vegetation that is used for kindling fires, as well as 
the more solid matter for sustaining them. There are yet many wide 
tracts of country in which turf-digging is a familiar occupation. 
Ramsey in Huntingdonshire is the centre of one such. The digging 
being done in summer, the men engaged upon it turn their hands at 
other times to ordinary agricultural pursuits, and the operation of 
turf-digging not being their sole employment is seldom ascribed to 
them in the registers atall. It is likely that the same cause operates 
similarly with regard to some other occupations, and that the cur- 
rent descriptions “farm labourer” and “agricultural labourer ” cover 
several industries which would formerly have been distinguished. 
Surnames give their testimony to the truth that in the middle ages 
agricultural labour was greatly subdivided, whereas it is now every 
year becoming less so, while the reverse is the case in the manufac- 
turing industries. We spoke above of fire-kindling, and may pause 
for a moment to refer to the useful instrument by which in our 
day the process is effected, and to the many East Londoners and 
others who are engaged in preparing the indispensable article, as we 
now deem it to be. Many people scarcely yet old can remember 
the days when the flint and steel, the tinder-box, and the slips of 
wood dipped in sulphur for raising a flame from the smouldering 
linen were the means commonly employed to obtain fire. The 
lucifer match and the industry to which it gave rise are scarcely half 
a century old. Some who saw its introduction may live to see it 
superseded by the electric lighter now coming into use. Both in- 
struments would have been almost equal marvels to our fathers who 
lived in the days when the name-lists were made up. To return 
once more to those name-lists : we discover therein as apparently to be 
associated with fuel-providing the appellations Coa/man, Coleman, 
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Collier, and Coker. The first two of these are not unlikely to be in 
some cases different forms of an old personal name ;! but this admis- 
sion made, we may probably claim them as frequently belonging to the 
same class as the remaining two. When wood was the only fuel in 
general use coal meant charcoal, and the four names mentioned most 
likely denote medizval charcoal-burners—workers amidst sylvan sur- 
roundings, erecting and firing under the open sky their conical and 
turf-covered heaps of wooden billets, and owning probably but 
little superficial likeness to the dusky and slightly clad burrowers 
in the modern coalpit, whom we of the upper world meet 
“Davy” or “Geordie” in hand, climbing the steeps of South 
Wales, flocking along the murky streets of Wigan, or slouching 
wearily to their unlovely homes at Bedlington or Hetton-le-Hole. 
It must not indeed be overlooked that the fuel of fossil forests 
was known, and to some extent used, in England long before sur- 
names became hereditary ; but while the supply of wood lasted, the 
underground stores of carbon were not largely or generally drawn 
upon, and hence the names mentioned are probably to be interpreted 
as we have stated. Co/eman also sometimes stands for the dea/er in 
charcoal, as Coleman Street in the City of London indicates the 
spot where that description of trader used to dispose of his goods. 
Charker is a recorded cognomen pointing once more to the charcoal- 
burner, to“ chark ” being synonymous with to char. Hewer, Hacker, 
and Hackman have been shown to indicate those who formerly 
prepared wood for firing purposes, andl Woodyer, Woodman, &c., have 
been pointed out as relative appellations. Necessity at length broke 
down the prejudice which had existed against coal so long as wood 
was able to compete with it ; and a striking train of improvements 
and discoveries—among which the employment of coal in iron 
manufacture towards the beginning of the last century, and the 
introduction of Watt’s steam-engine in 1769, are conspicuous—have 
since brought the English coal-mining industry to its present vast 
proportions. Had the settlement of surnames been delayed for some 
four centuries, the registered terms expressing in detail the systematic 
operations of modern coal-mining and coal-distribution would no 
doubt have been largely reproduced cognominally. There is the 
“ hewer,” who in the depths of the mine “ gets out” the coal with 
his pickaxe ; the “putter,” who places the “tubs” or “ corves” 
(originally actual baskets) to be filled with coal, and removes them 
when they are filled ; the “banksman,” who, stationed at the pit’s 
mouth, shifts the filled tubs from the cage, and replaces them with 


* See Miss Yonge’s History of Christian Names, vol. i. p. 388. 
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empty ones; the “ weighman,” of whom two are employed at a 
colliery—one representing the master and one the men—to check 
the amount of work done; the “screener,” who presides at the 
screen or sieve of inclined iron bars upon which the coals are thrown 
to sort them ; the “ bank-head-man,” who starts and receives the coal 
trucks at the top of a tramway slope ; the “ brakesman,” who travels 
with and stops the trucks; and finally the Tyne “ coal-trimmer,” 
who distributes the cargoes of coal as they are shot down into the 
loading colliers, and whose toil perhaps is as severe as that of, any 
labourer that could be mentioned. These are a few, and only a few, 
of the terms by which the various workers in connection with coal 
are now described, and most of them would have been available as 
surnames—//ewer, as we have seen already, exists as such in relation 
to wood-hewing, and Zrimmer indeed is, as the reader will remem- 
ber, to be found among family names, but this last is supposed to be 
a corruption of the place-name Tremere, pointing therefore to no 
pursuit. If, then, the deferment which we have imagined had taken 
place, the name- as well as the occupation- columns of the registers 
might and probably would have included many a Weighman, 
Banksman, Screener, &c. Nor would it have been found that all the 
bearers of these cognomens of humble origin would lastingly have 
been associated in the registration rolls with such lowly positions as 
their progenitors once occupied. Taken in connection with the 
present rank of those who own them, surnames furnish numberless 
independent proofs of the tendency of Englishmen to rise ; and some 
of the Screeners and others whom we have been hypothetically supply- 
ing with family names based upon their own obscure pursuits, would 
doubtless ultimately have attained to a good standing, and would 
have accomplished distinguished service, like the Wadlers long since 
found high up in social life, or the Vafiers of illustrious repute, 
whose fathers respectively once raised rude moorland fences, and 
bore the indispensable napkin at those feasts of olden time whereat 
fingers did duty for forks. 
EDWARD WHITAKER. 
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SOME FRENCH QUOTATIONS. 


La derniére chose qu’on trouve en faisant un ouvrage est de savoir celle qu'il 
faut mettre la premitre.—Jasca/, 


T is proposed in this paper to collect a few of the well-known 
lines in verse and sayings in prose of the principal French writers 
of the seventeenth century, and, with their assistance, to relate some 
morsels of literary history, and also some of the anecdotes current 
among men of letters of the time. Many of these quotations have 
become as household words in France. Those from Molitre and 
from La Fontaine are the most popular. Boileau, “ le législateur du 
Parnasse,” has given us much excellent advice. And La Roche- 
foucauld has left sayings that are now considered among the 
commonplaces of literature, because of their sententiousness, or 
because of the happy expression of the phrase. 

Let us begin with Molitre : “ Les gens de qualité savent tout sans 
avoir jamais rien appris.” This was uttered with all the splendid 
effrontery of a sham marquis before two girls, the daughters of 
worthy townspeople, who were making themselves ludicrous by 
trying to give themselves the manners of ladies of fashion. For our 
own part, we have always thought that the old man who, on the 
night of the first representation of “ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” cried 
aloud in the pit of the theatre, “ Bravo, Molitre! Voila la bonne 
comédie,” knew something of the nature of dramatic art. Tradition, 
never to be lightly cast aside, has declared this far-sighted critic to 
have been an old man ; otherwise Boileau might have been suspected. 
In his first published poem, written before he was twenty-two, Boileau 
gave strong evidence of the principles which habitually guided the 
practice of his life. 

J’appelle un ckat un chat et Rolet un fripon. 
Rolet was a lawyer in large practice in Paris known for dishonour- 
able conduct, but Boileau was among the first who publicly spoke 
of his dishonesty. Nowadays an action for libel would be brought 
against any one who wrote such a line. 

Il se tue A rimer. Que n’écrit-il en prose ? 
So Boileau wrote of Jean Chapelain, a man as well known in the 
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literary circles of Paris two hundred and twenty years ago as was 
John Dryden in London at the same period. Chapelain was the great 
literary oracle of his day. He had been one of the first members of 
the French Academy, and among that body of men he exercised 
much influence. It was Chapelain who persuaded the Academicians, 
in spite of their better judgment, to submit their will to that of 
Richelieu by examining, that is, by passing censure upon, Corneille’s 
new tragedy, “Le Cid,” though it was at the time receiving the 
popular approbation of the town ; and Chapelain wrote the report 
upon the play. This was in 1637. Some years previously Corneille 
had been one of Richelieu’s five pensioned authors—men whom he 
paid to write vérses for him. Corneille was not always so docile 
as the others, and Richelieu told him roundly, “ il fallait avoir un 
esprit de suite”: meaning that he, like his colleagues, should do 
what he was told. The autocratic Cardinal-Minister died in 1642, 
and Corneille, who always feared his power, wrote some few 
months after his death :— 

Qu’on parle mal ou bien du fameux Cardinal, 

Ma prose ni mes vers n’en diront jamais rien : 


I] m’a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
Il m’a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien. 


Chapelain, though he seldom wrote a high-spirited line, and never a 
witty one, was a learned grammarian. It was he who determined 
that the principal aim of the French Academy should be to labour 
towards the improvement of the language. This was a Utopian 
theory, and quite impracticable ; for the language of any country 
must be made by the people who speak it and write it, not by the 
members of an Academy, sitting as a board of directors, determining 
how their company shall be managed. Let us, however, give 
Chapelain the credit for good intentions, though he did not show 
much evidence of strenuous efforts of his own. Chapelain made a 
mistake in life. He wished to be an epic poet, though he had no 
warmth of imagination, no lively fancy, and no pleasant mode of 
expression. An amusing chapter of literary history might be written 
about him, but this is not the place for it. Boileau, who has handled 
him roughly more than once, was one day asked to be less severe. 
The mediator urged that Chapelain had a noble duke for his patron, 
and that Colbert, the minister, used sometimes to visit him. Boileau 
answered : “ But if the Pope himself were to visit him, would that 
make his verses better?” 


Soyez plutdt macon si c’est votre talent ! 
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Poor Chapelain had mistaken his vocation ! 

Second to Boileau, no French writer of the seventeenth century 
saw his own works reprinted so often as La Fontaine, and no two 
writers are much more dissimilar. 


Un auteur gate tout quand il veut trop bien faire, 


wrote La Fontaine. There are Frenchmen who think their fabulist 
is the first among his countrymen for a piquant originality of thought 
combined with a terseness of poetical expression. One of his fables 
he dedicated to the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, the author of the 
‘** Maximes,” and he began by a very smart line :— 


Un homme qui s’aimait sans avoir de rivaux, 


La Rochefoucauld deserved the shot. He was a man of parts. 
Witty, of keen observation, and good address, he was made welcome 
in every drawing-room in Paris. But love, ambition, and intrigue 
were strong within him, and in all three he played a poor part. He 
was irresolute, was a cynic, an egoist, and a poltroon. Ambition 
moved him to take part in that petty civil war known as the Fronde, 
and selfishness made him engage the services of Madame de 
Longueville. She was Condé’s sister, and was therefore of royal 
blood. Moreover, she was singularly beautiful. She had the quali- 
ties in which La Rochefoucauld was most wanting: a high courage 
and a warm heart ; and her love of adventure, backed by her high 
position, enabled La Rochefoucauld to make others think that he 
was fighting her battle as her faithful knight. He applied to himself 
two lines taken from a play, now forgotten, by Du Ryer. The verses 
are pretty :— 

Pour mériter son coeur, pour plaire & ses beaux yeux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, je l’aurais faite aux dieux. 


Misfortune overtook La Rochefoucauld. He was wounded in a 
skirmish, and nearly lost his eyesight. He then deserted the woman 
who had hazarded her own reputation by engaging herself on his 
behalf, and the chivalrous lines of Du Ryer he parodied thus :— 
Pour ce cceur inconstant, qu’enfin je connais mieux, 
J’ai fait la guerre aux rois ; j’en ai perdu les yeux. 

We do not love La Rochefoucauld, but we believe that in the 
kind of literature which he attempted no other writer has used his 
pen more skilfully. We will give half a dozen of his maxims, choosing 
those which please principally by the excellence of expression, or by 
their wit :—“ On n’est jamais si ridicule par les qualités que l'on a, 
que par celles que l’on affecte d’avoir.”—“C’est une esptce de 
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coquetterie que de faire remarquer qu’on n’en fait jamais.”—“ Il n’y a 
guére de gens qui ne soient honteux de s’étre aimés quand ils ne 
s’aiment plus.”—“Ce qui se trouve le moins dans la galanterie, c’est 
de l'amour.” —“ La civilité est un désir d’en recevoir et d’étre estimé 
poli.”—“ Un sot n’a pas assez d’étoffe pour étre bon.” 

Pascal was contemporary with La Rochefoucauld, but the only 
faculty they had in common was a singular lucidity of expression. The 
quality is a rare one, and is to be valued all the more highly when we 
find it in writers who lived more than two hundred years ago. 
Pascal and Descartes have both been called the fathers of modern 
French prose. Descartes published his “ Discours de la Méthode ” 
in 1637, and Pascal his “J.ettres Provinciales” in 1657. But the 
twenty years’ interval did not alone give to Pascal the greater 
advantage of making what he wished to say at once intelligible to the 
reader. In his short and very pleasant biography, written by his 
sister, we read : “ Not only he said what he wished, but he said it in 
the way that he wished, and his speech produced the effect that he 
had intended.” Most of us will probably agree in thinking that 
this praise can be given truly to few speakers and to few writers. 
Descartes’ famous axiom : “ Cogito, ergo sum,” is known everywhere ; 
and the basis of the Cartesian philosophy sprang from his maxim : “ Ne 
recevoir jamais aucune chose pour vraie que je ne la connusse évidem- 
ment telle.” In worldly matters Pascal’s genius did not appear to soar 
so high, but with most of us it will find a more homely acceptation. 
He wrote : “ Quand on voit le style naturel on est tout étonné et ravi, 
car on s’attendait de voir un auteur et on trouve un homme.” Pascal 
did not like authors who put up their “ signboard.” There are traits in 
his character which we find also in Molitre. Humour and melancholy 
were common to both, but of sharp irony Pascal was the greater 
master. When through priestly influence the “ Tartufe” was for- 
bidden on the stage, Molitre replied by writing “Don Juan ” (for, as 
the unmasking of a sensuous hypocrite was thought to be an act of 
impiety, he gave us instead the frank libertine and the unbeliever). So 
also, when Pascal about a year before his death was asked whether he 
was sorry he had written the “ Lettres Provinciales,” he replied: “ Bien 
loin de m’en repentir, si j’étais 4 les faire je les ferais encore plus 
fortes.” Small pedantry, and the power obtained over the ignorant by 
those who possessed a little poor learning, were things offensive in the 
eyes of Pascal and of Molitre. Moliére’s “ Mariage Forcé” is an 
admirable satire on the ignorance of those who had learned how to 
sputter a few words of the scholastic philosophy of the ancients, as the 
“ Médecin malgré lui” and other comedies are admirable in their 
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tailleries against the quack doctors of the day. It was this samé 
horror of pretence that caused Pascal to say in his “ Pensées”: “Se 
moquer de la philosophie, c’est vraiment philosopher.” And again : 
“La vraie éloquence se moque de |’éloquence, la vraie morale se 
moque de la morale.” He meant, no doubt: let a man say or do 
forthwith that which he has to say or do. But as sententious 
aphorisms were then in vogue, Pascal followed the fashion of the day 
by writing small sharp sayings in which a touch of wit was never 
considered amiss. 

In spite of ourselves we have been led into criticism, though this 
is hardly the place for it. And as an excuse for some remarks that 
seem to betray an easy and off-hand manner of judging, we must 
plead the difficulty of bringing together our quotations without some 
expression of opinion. We do not agree with those who find Racine 
to be cold and always walking upon stilts. The conditions of the 
French drama and ours, taking each at its richest time, were very 
different. In two well-known lines Boileau, writing at a time when 
Racine was at the zenith of his fame, told us that throughout every 
French drama there should be unity of place, unity of time, and unity 


of interest :-— 
Qu’en un lieu, qu’en un jour, un seul fait accompli 
Tienne jusqu’a la fin le théatre rempli. 


Therefore Racine, like Corneille, whose great success had come a 
generation earlier, and like Molitre, who was more nearly his con- 
temporary, had to work according to received laws. Voltaire speaks 
distinctly of Racine as “ the one of our poets who came the nearest to 
perfection.” We need not now discuss this opinion, but we do think 
that, dating from “ Andromaque,” his first successful tragedy, there are 
few scenes in Racine’s plays which do not give evidence of the skill of 
a practised writer. In England Racine is not looked upon with much 
favour. We have not yet made our ear familiar with the measure of 
the Alexandrine verse. And, though we may not like to recognise 
the fact, until this has been acquired our judgments are imperfectly 
formed and are often subject to caprice. The rhyming verse is 
peculiarly unsuitable to tragedy; but if we choose to read Racine 
we may recollect that he was hampered by many laws, and that he 
produced work that still finds favour among those of his countrymen, 
whose ear for harmonious expression has not been upset by the wild 
vagaries of the Romantic School. 


C’est Vénus toute entiére a sa proie attachée, 


What a clenching force there is in these words! They remind us 
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of Raphael’s picture of St. Michael in the Salon Carré of the Louvre. 
The angel is there shown descending, spear in hand, upon Satan in the 
form of a dragon, and crushing him to the ground without the possi- 
bility of escape. ‘This verse is the keynote to “ Phédre.” Fate, 
according to the old Pagan doctrine, has willed that Phédre should 
love her stepson, and the woman made wretched by her crime draws 
from us our pity at her unhappy condition. We should have liked 
much to have seen Rachel as Hermione, in “ Andromaque.” 


‘* Je t’aimais inconstant ; qu’aurais-je fait fidéle?” 


she says to Pyrrhus. Racine has, perhaps, not written a finer scene 
than the fifth scene of the fourth act in this tragedy. We think the 
epithet “cold” when applied to Racine is not well chosen ; and it 
is not well chosen because it does not express truly what it is in- 
tended to express. Boileau wrote : 


Qui dit froid écrivain dit détestable auteur. 


The satirist may have been right, but we have too much appreciation 
for Racine to put him into this category. And we doubt if any 
writer may fairly be called “ cold” if he says forcibly that which he 
means to say. In “Britannicus” the Roman emperor Néron offers 
marriage to Junie,a young girl, who fears him and who loves his 
brother ; and in her answer she says: 
+ » « » jen’ai mérité 
Ni cet excés d’honneur ni cette indignité. 

In the long monologue at the commencement of the “ Plaideurs,” 
Racine’s only comedy, we find many popular sentiments put into 
verse, and the expressions have remained proverbial. We may 
mention a few ; 

Tel qui rit vendredi, dimanche pleurera, 


On apprend a hurler, dit l’autre, avec des loups, 


Most young Frenchmen who have seen a little of the world understand 
the significance of the phrase: “ Point d’argent, point de suisse.” 
And also, “ Qui veut voyager loin ménage sa monture.” 

There are many who place Corneille above Racine ; but there 
are certainly greater inequalities in his work. It was these inequalities 
—when they came on the right side—that so delighted Madame de 
Sévigné. What she liked in Corneille was, to use her own words, 
‘ces tirades qui font frissonner.’ Writing to her daughter on the 16th 
March, 1672, she warns her not to be led into comparing Racine 
with Corneille. “Racine,” she says, “will never go further than 
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‘ Alexandre’ or ‘ Andromaque.’” “ Alexandre” is now deservedly 
forgotten. But in “Andromaque ” we have Hermione, one of the finest 
female characters on the French stage. It was after 1672 that Racine 
wrote “ Phédre” and “Athalie.” And there is a phrase, curiously 
enough attributed to Madame de Sévigné, which she certainly never 
uttered : “ Racine passera comme le café.” As we have said, she was 
not a very warm admirer of Racine, and, four years after she had 
written to her daughter expressing her opinion in favour of Corneille, 
she said in another letter, also to her daughter: “ Vous voila donc bien 
revenue du café. Mademoiselle de Méri I’a aussi chassé.” In this 
later letter, dated the 1oth of May, 1676, Madame de Sévigné was not 
thinking of Racine. His name, at any rate, is not mentioned. And 
it is difficult to see the connection of ideas. But Voltaire, on the 
Irish principle, that there never was a good story without a lie in it, 
puts his wits to work, and writes: “ Madame de Sévigné thinks 
that Racine will not go far; she had the same opinion of him as 
she had of coffee.” Thereupon La Harpe improves Voltaire’s story, 
and boldly attributes to Madame de Sévigné the words : “ Racine 
passera comme le café.” It may interest some to know that we know 
from the registers that, from the latter years of the seventeenth century 
down to 1870, Racine was oftener represented at the Comédie Fran- 
caise than his rival Corneille. 

Corneille has certainly some grand lines, which give a great relief 
in reading his plays; and which, when there have been actors 
capable of tragedy, have at all times been eagerly waited for in the 
theatre by the lovers of the classical drama. For ourselves, we do not 
like his tragedy the “Cid,” though there is in it some fine dramatic 
poetry. Rodrigue is a young hero of romance ; all fire and flame for 
his mistress. Her father, a bombastic Spanish nobleman, insults his 
father, an old enfeebled warrior, and Rodrigue considers himself 
bound to redress the wrong. He challenges the man whose 
daughter he would win, and says with high courage : 


Je suis jeune, il est vrai; mais aux Ames bien nées 
La valeur n’attend point le nombre des années. 


The story of the battle of the Horatii and the Curiatii is so well 
known that we may introduce a line of Corneille’s with little 
explanation. He has taken this incident as the plot for one of the 
best of his tragedies. Horace, a Roman, is already married to 
Sabine, an Alban woman, and the sister of Curiace. In his turn 
Curiace is betrothed to Camille, the sister of Horace. Curiace 
bewails their unhappy fortune in that they two men should be 
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chosen to fight against each other for their country’s cause. Horace 
is of sterner complexion. ‘Though he married the sister, with equal 
ardour he will fight the brother. Then we have the two lines : 


for. Albe vous a nommé ; je ne vous connais plus. 
Cur, Je vous connais encore, et c’est ce qui me tue. 


In his commentary on Corneille, Voltaire says that “at these words, 
‘je ne vous connais plus , . . . je vous connais encore,’ every one 
exclaimed with admiration ; nothing so sublime had ever been 
heard... . . It is for such lines as these Corneille has deserved 
the name of great, not only to distinguish him from his brother, 
but from mankind.” “Le grand Corneille” was an appellation 
perhaps more generally known in France during the last century than 
now. For the French playwrights of the present generation certainly 
draw more sympathetic audiences than do the tragedies of the writers 
of the grand sitcle. We may say with Molitre : “ Nous avons changé 
tout cela.” There is another line in this play which, dramatically, 
has a very good effect : 


Faites votre devoir et laissez faire aux dieux. 


Thomas Corneille, a younger brother of the better known dram- 
atist, was a facile writer of poor plays that had at any rate the merit of 
putting money for the while into his purse. He wrote one good verse 
which has become proverbial : 


Le crime fait la honte, et non pas l’échafaud. 


Both the Corneilles were very poor when they died. Yet they 
were industrious men, and worked up to the last. There is a story 
that they both lived in the same house, one in the apartment above 
the other, and that they worked together, communicating their 
ideas by means of a trap-door through the floor and ceiling. Pierre 
Corneille was a high-spirited man; and we will conclude this 
mention of him by repeating the well-known proud verse he wrote of 


himself ; 
Je ne dois qu’a moi seul toute ma renommée. 


There is no English dramatist whom we can fairly compare 
with Molitre. He is more like Shakespeare than any other. Both 
looked with open and honest eyes upon Nature’s dealings with men, 
and both knew instinctively what was the work proper to the 
playwright—what he should set down and what he should avoid 
Among modern playwrights, who also deserve the larger name of 
dramatists, they are the chief. We in England are justly proud of 
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our Shakespeare ; but our pride is often contemptuous and super- 
cilious when any foreign author is mentioned beside him. But for 
a knowledge of what would be popular with an audience, we do not 
think he has surpassed Molitre. “Les Femmes savantes” is an 
admirable acting comedy, and it is as true to nature now as two 
hundred years ago. 

De leurs vers fatigants lecteurs infatigables, 


The mode has changed; that is all. Gentlemen do not now read 
aloud their bad verses in drawing-rooms ; but instead, ladies have 
become esthetical. Through more frequent intercourse with society, 
our girls have been taught better than to follow the caprices of Cathos 
and Madelon in the “ Précieuses Ridicules,” and the intelligence 
of the women in our upper classes is higher than that of the femmes 
savantes. But we think there is, nevertheless, a similarity between 
the extreme high-art school of to-day and the affected ladies whom 
Molitre has ridiculed. “ Nul n’aura de l’esprit hors nous et nos 
amis,” is true now in many circles in London. 

We read a play of Molitre’s to be amused, and the enjoyment 
obtained is often very good. “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’” isa glorious 
extravaganza, though in it there are some admirable scenes of lighter 
comedy. Many of us have laughed at the various transpositions of 
‘* Belle marquise, vos beaux yeux me font mourir d’amour.” In the 
‘* Médecin malgré lui” we have, “ II y a fagots et fagots,”—a saying that 
has become popular everywhere, and is miade to apply to all things. 
But Molitre was not a witty writer in the sense of a maker of witty 
phrases. His character was too sympathetic and his mind too robust 
for such trials of skill. Pascal, who was often a sound judge of human 
nature, has said, “‘ Diseur de bons mots, mauvais caracttre.” We began 
this article with a quotation from one of Moliére’s plays, and we will 
end it with a line of Boileau’s relating to Molitre which we believe 
was not untrue concerning the man and his work : 


Il plait & tout le monde, et ne saurait se plaire, 


HENRY M. TROLLOPE. 





MORTIMER COLLINS. 


IGHT years ago there passed from amongst us a poet who has 
been aptly styled by a contemporary writer the “ Laureat of 
the Thames.” 

Mortimer Collins was, at the time of his death, known perhaps 
to a very limited and, we might even say, a select class of readers. 
For reasons which we shall presently show, his novels were not popu- 
lar with ordinary novel-readers, and it is probable that his name would 
have remained in comparative obscurity but for the indefatigable 
and accomplished lady who was for the last eight years of his life his 
helpmate and fellow-worker. 

Mrs. Mortimer Collins has from time to time since her husband s 
death collected his fugitive pieces and published them in volume 
form, thus attracting the more thoughtful readers who do not go to 
novels for amusement. From these works it was discovered that 
the author was a man of no common mind, and many persons were 
induced to inquire into what he had done. The novels, which had only 
appeared in the usual three-volume edition in the author’s lifetime, 
were now eagerly sought for, and copies of some of the earlier ones, 
though only about ten years old, fetched high prices, one being sold for 
five guineas. This naturally led to the production of a cheap edition 
of the greater part of the novels, and Mortimer Collins’s works are 
: now likely to gain the popularity which they deserved long ago. 
That they are free from fault no one can admit, but that they are 
works of genius no one can deny. ‘They can never be called works 
of art, for the stories are wild and improbable, containing too many 
characters and too many incidents, but they are all decidedly 
original. The ordinary young lady novel-reader, who skips at the 
rate of ten pages a minute, would probably not care for them, but 
the thoughtful reader, who looks for something more than mere plots, 
could not fail to appreciate the graceful diction, the wise and tender 
sayings, the fresh descriptive passages, the quaintly humorous 
characters, and the sparkling lyrics—songs of love and dadinage— 
which lie carelessly scattered through the pages of every volume. 
The novels are indeed, as it were, a reflex of the author’s own mind— 
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psychological studies rather than stories, pictures of himself and 
what he wished to be, full of bright refreshing bits that may be 
read again and again. They are readable if only for their terse, 
epigrammatic English, their original thought, and the purity of the 
moral tone which pervades them throughout. They depict all that 
is best and noblest in human nature, showing us the higher types 
of manhood in preference to the lower. The aim of the author 
seemed always to be directed against the follies of life ; he stirs up 
all the manlier qualities of our nature, and those who read must 
needs feel refreshed in spirit. 

We have heard of more than one young man who has said that 
Mortimer Collins’s works have made him take a different and a 
nobler view of women from what he had hitherto held. 

Perhaps no author ever received so much abuse from the critics 
as did Mortimer Collins. The reason is not far to seek. The ordi- 
nary critic objects to anything extraordinary, and is irritated by what 
he cannot understand, so he condemns a clever book to show his 
superior knowledge ; moreover, from the critic’s point of view there 
is good cause for objection to be. taken to various points in the 
novels. Besides the want of art in the construction of the stories, 
there is another very grave defect—a defect that constitutes the chief 
charm of the book to many. A novel to be purely a work of 
art should be simply narrative and descriptive from beginning to 
end ; the attention should be kept entirely to the characters and to 
whatsoever is connected with them. But Mortimer Collins breaks 
off at the most unreasonable times to deliver his opinion on subjects 
and incidents that have nothing to do with the story. No wonder 
the critics found fault with him. But then, it happens that his 
opinions on any and every subject are worth reading. As we said 
before, we see the reflex of the man’s mind. Mrs. Mortimer Collins, 
in a preface to the new edition of “From Midnight to Midnight,” 
apologises for this fault in her husband, but she adds: “I think most 
readers will agree with me, that it is not the characters in these 
works that interest them most, but the man Mortimer Collins him- 
self, who seems ever present.” That there are signs of carelessness 
and haste in his works is only natural when we consider under what 
pressure they were written. “I write novels for money, and verse 
because I like it,” he was wont to say. Under better conditions 
he would perhaps have written more carefully, though it is also 
probable that he would never have written at all had he not been 
under the necessity of making a living. 

His history is a curious one. Commencing life as a tutor, he 
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afterwards became mathematical master of Queen Elizabeth’s Col- 
lege, Guernsey, where he remained for five years, dabbling in litera- 
ture meanwhile. At eight-and-twenty he left Guernsey and devoted 
himself entirely to literature. 

He soon became known and noted in the journalistic haunts of 
London, for he not only wielded a vigorous pen, but his tall figure 
with the broad shoulders was a familiar and noticeable object in the 
purlieus of the Strand and Fleet Street. His keen shafts of epigram 
both in prose and verse can still be recognised in the pages of the 
Owl, the Realm, the Press, the Church and State Review, and other 
forgotten papers, to which he contributed at this time. To his 
associates he seemed to be leading an easy, happy, reckless life. 
Money was quickly earned and more quickly spent ; in fact, it was 
then he laid the foundation of those debts and difficulties which 
afterwards gave him so much trouble. But whatever subsequent 
trouble he may have brought upon himself, he at least gained a good 
deal of worldly knowledge, which he used to good purpose in his 
novels. He was so thoroughly unconventional in his tastes and 
mode of life that he was called the King of Bohemia; and no 
small astonishment was expressed amongst his friends when he dis- 
appeared suddenly from his Bohemian haunts in the summer of 
1868. The reason of his disappearance was soon apparent. He 
had married, for the second time, and was persuaded by his bride to 
settle down at his cottage in Berkshire and give up the wear and tear 
of a journalistic life in London. 

His habits now entirely altered, and for the remaining eight years 
of his life he was the most domestic of husbands, never quitting his 
pretty cottage save for a few brief visits ; and during the whole of 
this time he and his wife were inseparable companions. 

In their pleasant home at Knowl Hill, with its lovely stretch of 
garden ground, its fragrant flower-beds, its dewy lawn, its long leafy 
avenue of scented lime-trees, where the nightingale sang in June— 
amid these beautiful surroundings life was a joyous poem, an idyl, in 
spite of the hard work and worry with which it was attended. 

The man who could be the gayest boon companion in London 
could also appreciate the delights of the country. All things in the 
natural world gave him unbounded interest, the. meanest objects 
affording food for gravest thought. He loved all living things, 
especially birds and trees and flowers, and would observe and point 
out hundreds of facts in connection with them which others would 
not notice. 

Mortimer Collins has himself given usa picture of these eight 
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years of idyllic life in his works, and also in the “ Letters ” which have 
been published by his wife. The late Mr. Tom Taylor, in referring 
to these “Letters” in Punch, says, “It is worth reading these 
volumes to know how sunshine may be extracted, not from cucum- 
bers in Laputa, but from trees and flowers and birds, and all pleasant 
natural sights and sounds enjoyed along with a congenial spirit, and 
enlivened by warm friendships, in a quiet Berkshire village. The 
feat was only possible in a household blessed by love, where the 
husband was quick-witted, warm-hearted, and happy-tempered, and 
the wife affectionate, sympathetic, and cheerful, each able to 
appreciate all that was good in the other, their friends, and all about 
them ; both ready to make the most of whatever was pleasurable in 
their lives, and the least of whatever was hard and painful. Even 
the very hard work of light literature, under such conditions, appears 
to have helped to happiness, till the pages, as we read, seem to set 
themselves to music, and bubble up in song as spontaneous as that 
of birds.” 

The amount of literary work that was done during these eight 
years seems almost incredible. In 1869 was published “‘ The Ivory 
Gate” ; followed by “The Vivian Romance” in 1870; “ Marquis 
and Merchant” in 1871; “Two Plunges for a Pearl” in 1872; 
“ Princess Clarice” in 1872 ; “Squire Silchester’s Whim” in 1873 ; 
“Miranda” in 1873; ‘Mr. Carington” in 1873; “ Transmigra- 
tion” in 1874; “ Frances” in 1874; “Sweet and Twenty” in 
1875 ; “Blacksmith and Scholar” in 1875 ; “ A Fight with Fortune” 
in 1876 ; and “ A Village Comedy,” published posthumously. The 
last-named novel was barely half written when the author died, and 
his widow concluded the story. Besides these novels there were 
also published “ The British Birds” in 1872, a remarkably clever 
satire in verse, after Aristophanes ; a short volume of essays entitled 
“The Secret of Long Life” in 1871; and “The Inn of Strange 
Meetings,” a volume of poems containing some of the best of his 
lyrical pieces which had been written up to 1870. 

Since his death have appeared “ Pen Sketches by a Vanished 
Hand ” and “ Thoughts in my Garden,” a most delightful collection 
of the more thoughtful and philosophical of his essays ; and a novel 
written conjointly with his wife, entitled “ You Play me False.” 
The best of his later lyrical pieces have not yet been collected. 

His gift of song was as natural as a bird’s, and as sweet. He 
literally overflowed with poetry. Such pure spontaneity and ease in 
versification is very rarely met with. Mere ordinary every-day 
letters to his friends were oftener written in verse than in prose, and 
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just as readily. He also amused his friends by sending them poetical 
valentines, birthday remembrances, Christmas cards, &c., and this 
notwithstanding the amount of serious hard work he had to get 
through. There was perhaps a lack of polish about much of his 
poetical work. He took little pains in writing (for time was precious 
to him), and never troubled to preserve anything that he had written, 
always saying that there was “ plenty more where that came from.” 
Poetry to him was only a recreation, to be indulged in after the dull, 
hard work of prose, for he could not live by it. 

He has left no great work behind him, but many of his lyrics will 
outlast some of the heavier poetical work of his contemporaries. 
What can be more perfect than these few lines, which he calls “ A 
Conceit” ; 

Oh, touch that rosebud ! it will bloom, 
My lady fair ! 
A passionate red in dim green gloom, 


A joy, a splendour, a perfume 
That sleeps in air. 


You touch’d my heart ; it gave a thrill 
Just like a rose 

That opens at a lady’s will ; 

Its bloom is always yours until 
You bid it close. 


Or, again, these dainty lines, which were addressed “ To my Sweet- 
heart, with some White Violets ” :-— 


O happy buds of violet ! 
I give them to my sweet, and she 
Puts them where something sweeter yet 
Must ever be. 


White violets find whiter rest : 
For fairest flowers how fair a fate ! 
For me remain, O fragrant breast ! 
Inviolate. 


He possessed one of those comprehensive intellects that can at once 
embrace the highest truths and yet be alive to all the commonplaces 
of human life. Variously read, he had a keen appreciation of the 
works of others and a humble reverence for everything great and 
good. He had neither conceit nor envy in his composition, nor was 
he ambitious for fame, except so far as it might help to brighten his 
material welfare. He was a frank, genial, open-hearted man, and 
had a kindly, buoyant nature, as may be plainly seen from his writ- 
ings. He was always happy, bore troubles patiently, and never 
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grumbled at the hardness of his lot; was most helpful to others 
when they needed help, firm and affectionate in his friendships, a 
cheery companion and a delightful host, as those who visited him at 
Knowl Hill can testify. He was never ill-tempered nor unsociable, 
was incapable of any kind of meanness or malice, and hated hypo- 
crisy in every form ; he was full of happy, wholesome life, believing 
that existence held more of joy than of misery. 

His death, in 1876, which was ascribed to overwork, was caused 
by the rupture of the right auricle of the heart. He had made a 
great strain to disencumber himself of the debts which he had 
incurred in his reckless days, and it seems sad that he should have 
broken down when he had nearly attained his object. 

But after reading his works, and learning what happiness he 
found in life, we can neither blame nor pity him, but only admire. 


CHARLES E. HALL. 





GREEK BRIGAND AND VILLAGE 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


HE brigands of the Balkan Peninsula, both Muslim and Christian, 
have, besides all the common superstitions, a great many pecu- 
liar to themselves, and more directly concerning their profession. 
These vary somewhat according to locality, but in the main are very 
similar all over the country. Before engaging in any important enter- 
prise, a sheep is sacrificed by the assembled band, and a careful exam- 
ination made of its entrails. Certain appearances these may present 
are construed as denoting the success of their plans, while others 
denote an attack by soldiers. If the marks or signs are interpreted 
as decidedly adverse, the hardiest band will abandon their project. 
Another favourite form of divination is by means of the shoulder- 
blade of a sheep or lamb. The thin bone is scraped clean and held 
up to the light, and the lights and shades exhibited on its surface 
are interpreted according to certain rules known to those who consult 
this augury. 

On the occasion of a marriage which lately took place in 
Macedonia between the son of one brigand chief and the daughter 
of another, notice was sent to a village that the brigands intended to 
honour it by having the ceremony performed there. Promises of 
protection were made if the villagers maintained silence with regard 
to the intended visit, and dire threats of vengeance if they betrayed 
them to the Turkish authorities. On the appointed day the wedding 
party arrived, accompanied by a Greek priest, and the ceremony was 
performed according to the rites of the Orthodox Church. This 
concluded, the bands formed a circle round their chiefs. The latter 
then bared their left arms ; an incision was made in each ; the blood 
that flowed from them was allowed to mingle ; and a solemn vow of 
brotherhood administered by the priest. Festivities of various kinds 
followed ; sheep and goats were roasted, and the villagers invited to 
join the feast. Then, amid many mystic ceremonies, a sheep was sacri- 
ficed, and libations of wine were poured out. The customary auguries 
were drawn from the appearance of the intestines, and the villagers 
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were then informed that pursuit would be made after them ; but if 
the soldiers came to the village to molest them the brigands would 
come to their rescue. Three days afterwards a detachment of soldiers, 
commanded by an officer, arrived and began to ill-treat and arrest the 
peasants, as is customary in such cases, besides demanding money 
from them. Signals were made to the brigands, who were not far off, 
and they shortly returned and attacked the soldiers, several of whom 
were killed. 

On the formation of a new band, the attendance of a Muslim 
imaum or Greek priest, or both, according to the creed and nation- 
ality of its members, is procured by fear or favour. Under his 
auspices a few drops of blood from the arm of each outlaw are mixed 
with flour and made into pills. As each man swallows this emblem 
of unity, he pronounces a solemn oath, confirmed by cross or sword, 
according to the faith he professes. 

In some districts, when the death of a hostage has been decided 
upon, every member of the band deals a blow at the victim. If one 
fails to conform to this rule, he is expected to be killed in the first 
encounter with troops. But in other localities, one man is chosen to 
fill the office of executioner, and it is considered of the highest 
importance that one stroke of the curved sword used for the purpose 
should sever the head from the body of the captive. 

When the brigands are desirous of possessing themselves of money 
or treasure they suspect to have been hidden out of their reach, they 
kill or mutilate the person supposed to have concealed it. A portion 
of his body is taken to some crafty old hag whose ostensible pro- 
fession is the manufacture of tapers for religious ceremonies. The 
fat is extracted, and, mixed with wax or tallow, is made into a candle. 
Armed with this, the brigand commences his search, in the belief 
that the light of his taper will be extinguished when he approaches 
the spot where the treasure is secreted. This superstition accounts 
for the fingers of captives having been cut off even when they were 
not required to send to their friends to stimulate their zeal in pro- 
curing the ransom. One of the murderers of a family of seven 
persons was detected by his applying to have one of these candles 
made. The crime had been committed for the sake of plunder ; 
and, as the sum found in the house was smaller than the murderers 
had expected, recourse was had to supernatural aid to discover the 
remainder. 

Almost every brigand wears an amulet. If a Greek, it is fre- 
quently an old copy, or a few pages, of the Gospels. “Cham,” once 
a notorious but now a pardoned brigand, always attributed a serious 
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misfortune which befell him to his having laid his aside for a few 
minutes—a very old copy, which he carried in an elaborately chased 
silver case, suspended round his neck by a chain. 

One of the most ghastly Greek superstitions is that of the 
Vrykolokas, or Vampire. It is customary to visit the grave of a 
deceased relation at the expiration of three years after burial, and 
ascertain if the body is decomposed. If this process has been per- 
formed to their satisfaction, the bones are collected and, after a 
further religious service, placed in a mortuary. But should this not 
be the case, the dead man is supposed to be possessed, and, in 
punishment of his known or unknown crime, walks the earth at 
night as a Vrykoloka. The Klephtic legends are full of this terrible 
spectre, and many of their songs tell of the midnight visits of 
murdered men to their oppressors and tyrants, heralded by the 
ghostly Aukuvaghia, or owl of ill-omen. For though it is popularly 
supposed that this unrest after death is a consequence of an evil life, 
men also who have been the victims of a terrible wrong cannot lie 
quietly in their graves, but revisit the scenes of their woes. 

An interesting custom is observed on St. John’s Eve in the 
villages of Thessaly, called “Klithona.” It is, however, as a rule, 
performed only in the family circle, and many people long resident 
in the country are ignorant of it. At sunset a large jar or bowl is 
filled with water and placed in the garden. Round it the family 
assemble, each with a leaf or flower, which he or she throws in. A 
wild dance and chant is kept up all the time. The jar is then 
covered with a linen cloth and the youngest of the party goes 
through the fictitious ceremony of “locking” it with the house-key, 
It is then carefully set aside until the following day at noon, when 
the party assemble for the “unlocking.” The cloth is carefully 
removed, and each looks anxiously to see if his or her leaf or flower 
is floating on the water, as that foretells a long life, and an immersed 
leaf or flower an early death. A general sprinkling then ensues: the 
young people chase each other with glasses of water from the bowl, 
and consider a thorough drenching good luck. Singing is kept up 
all the time, and an occasional improvised couplet or two containing 
sly personal allusions add to the merriment. 

In Macedonia the ceremony differs a little. Each person places 
a ring or some other small object in the jar, and they are withdrawn, 
one by one, by a girl who, before she dips her hand in, repeats some 
prophetic, complimentary, or depreciatory rhyme. Supper over, the 
bonfire is lighted before the gate ; and, after taking down and casting 
into it the now faded garlands hung over the doors on May Day, the 
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young people leap through the flames, fully persuaded that “the fire 
of St. John will not burn them.” 

Many of the local superstitions take the form of offerings to the 
spirits of the earth, air, or water. A bride invariably drops her odo/e 
into the well before entering upon her household duties ; and the 
village women, when going for water to the wells or springs in the 
woods, always carry with them some offering, if only a leaf or a 
flower. Pins are favourite gifts, and also bits of bright-coloured 
cotton. In many of the stone fountains are nooks, apparently 
destined for the reception of these gifts, and containing the accumu- 
lations of years. 

When a vine is planted, a glass of wine is thrown in “ for good 
luck.” Wine spilt on the ground or the table is also considered a 
good omen. Oil, on the contrary, denotes the approach of evil. 

A child, stunned by a fall, was picked up by an English lady, who 
brought him to consciousness by sprinkling water on his face. His 
mother came to claim him shortly afterwards, and, after assuring her- 
self that no bones were broken, poured a pail of water on the spot 
where he had fallen, and added a handful of sugar, “ to satisfy the 
demon.” 

Thunder is believed to be produced by the demons of the upper 
regions, and bells are rung during a storm to drive them away. 

Saturday is considered an unlucky day on which to begin work of 
any kind, and equally unlucky to finish work upon. 

No money must be paid on Monday, “or Saturday will find your 
purse empty.” 

On certain feast days a large cake, called a féfa, is prepared ; one 
is also made for the beggars, and to refuse a piece to any one who 
asks for it would bring down all manner of misfortune. <A beggar is 
never sent away from the poorest door empty-handed. Even the 
poorest will give a few olives or an onion ; and during the scarcity 
of food that was felt in Thessaly a few years ago it was no un- 
common sight to see a beggar exchanging his surplus of bread for an 
apple or vegetable. At Smyrna, however, it is considered unlucky to 
give directly from one’s table to the poor, as “yours may also be 
bare as theirs.” 

The almost universal superstition of the “evil eye” flourishes 
supreme in the East. Blue or grey eyes are supposed to possess the 
power of causing misfortune in a much greater degree than brown or 
black eyes, and it is not safe for any one with orbs of those colours to 
look intently at, or admire, anything. Sickness, death, loss of beauty, 
affection, and wealth are all ascribed to the evil eye having been cast 
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by some envious or malicious rival. To admire a child causes the 
greatest consternation to its mother, and the caps of infants are often 
decorated with coins or other bright objects to distract the attention 
of any evil eye they may chance to meet from the child. An 
expression of approval or admiration, even of the most trivial thing, 
is met with the entreaty Mi) rd pareagnc— Don’t give it the evil 
eye!” and two fingers are immediately pointed at the object or 
person in question, accompanied by the word oxopodov—garlic. 
Indeed, garlic is considered a sovereign antidote against this malign 
power. It may be seen hung on any favourite object of furniture or 
ornament, or fastened to a horse’s harness; over the door of a 
house, in company with the horseshoe ; and tied to a broomstick in 
the corner of a room containing a new-born child, to counteract any 
laudatory remarks that may be made by ill-natured visitors. The 
infant of an English lady living at Smyrna was one day noticed to 
have lost its usual liveliness, and to have become fretful and uneasy, 
without any ostensible cause. The nurse, a Greek woman from 
Nicaria, attributed this to the evil eye, and begged her mistress to 
allow her to send for 2 compatriote known for her skill in such cases. 
The wise woman came. She spread a square of red cloth on a bed, 
undressed the baby, and laid it on this. A little pile of hemp was 
placed at each corner of the cloth, accompanied by sundry signs of 
the cross and other symbolic performances. The hemp was then 
lighted, and a series of gymnastic contortions performed with the 
child’s limbs, in the midst of the fumes, interspersed with breathings 
and more ‘crossings. It was then pronounced cured. It had 
undoubtedly recovered its wonted liveliness, and during the whole 
performance had crowed and laughed at the old mayissa. 

A lady, watching the flight of a stork to his nest in a cypress-tree 
in the little town of Bournabat, near Smyrna, was suddenly assailed 
with a torrent of abuse from two Greeks who were passing on donkey- 
back, and who imagined themselves to be the objects of her atten- 
tion. They anathematised “her grey eyes, that would cause them 
evil,” with a fluency of vituperation of which a low-class Greek alone 
is capable. 

The old proverb “A hair of the dog that bit you ” is daily illus- 
trated in Thessaly. Savage dogs, noted for their biting propensities, 
may be seen deprived of patches of hair cut from their shaggy coats, 
to cure the incisions made by their teeth—no other remedy being 


considered so efficacious. 
LUCY M. T. GARNETT, 
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THE NEW ABELARD. 


A ROMANCE, 


By RosBert BUCHANAN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD,” ‘‘GOD AND THE MAN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


Give me thy hand, terrestrial; so! Give me thy hand, celestial; so! 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


[’ was the close of a bright sunshiny day in the spring of 18— 
The sun was setting crimson on the lonely peak of the 
Zugspite in the heart of the Bavarian Highlands, and the shadows of 


the pine-woods which fringed the melancholy gorges beneath were 
lengthening towards the valleys. 

Through one of these mountain gorges, following a rocky foot- 
path, a man was rapidly walking. He was roughly, almost rudely, 
dressed in a sort of tourist suit. On his head he wore a broad- 
brimmed felt hat of the shape frequently worn by clergymen, and in 
his hand he carried a staff like a shepherd’s crook. 

Scarcely looking to left or right, but hastening with impatient 
paces, he hurried onward less like a man hastening to some eagerly 
sought shelter than like one flying from some hated thing behind 
his back. His cheeks were pale and sunken, his eyes wild and sad. 
From time to time he slackened his speed, and looked wearily 
around him—up to the desolate sunlit peaks, down to the darkening 
valley with its green pastures, belts of woodland, and fields of 
growing corn. 

But whichever way he looked, he seemed to find no joy in the 
prospect, indeed hardly to behold the thing he looked on, but to 
gaze through it and beyond it on some sorrowful portent. 

Sometimes where the path became unusually steep and dangerous, 
he sprang from rock to rock with reckless haste, or when its thread 
was broken, as frequently happened by some brawling mountain 
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stream, he entered the torrent without hesitation, and passed reck- 
lessly across. Indeed, the man seemed utterly indifferent to physical 
conditions, but labouring rather under some spiritual possession, 
completely and literally realising in his person the words of the 


poet :— 
His own mind did like a tempest strong 
Come to him thus, and draw the weary weight along. 


The wild scene was in complete harmony with his condition. It 
was still and desolate, no sound seeming to break its solemn silence ; 
but pausing and listening intently, one would in reality have become 
conscious of many sounds—the deep under-murmur of the mountain 
streams, the “sough” of the wind in the pine-woods, the faint 
tinkling of goat-bells from the distant valleys, the solitary cry of rock 
doves from the mountain caves. 

The man was Ambrose Bradley. 

Nearly a year had elapsed since his sad experience in Rome. 
Since that time he had wandered hither and thither like another 
Ahasuerus ; wishing for death, yet unable to die ; burthened with 
the terrible weight of his own sin and self-reproach, and finding no 
resting-place in all the world. 

Long before, as the reader well knows, the man’s faith in the 
supernatural had faded. He had refined away his creed till it had 
wasted away of its own inanition; and when the hour of trial came, 
and he could have called upon it for consolation, he was horrified to 
find that it was a corpse, instead of a living thing. Then, in his 
horror and despair, he had clutched at the straw of spiritualism, only 
to sink lower and lower in the bitter waters of Marah. He found no 
hope for his soul, no foothold for his feet. He had, to use his own 
expression, lost the world. 

It was now close upon night-time, and every moment the gorges 
along which he was passing grew darker and darker. 

Through the red smokes of sunset one lustrous star was just 
becoming visible on the extremest peak of the mountain chain. But 
instead of walking faster, Bradley began to linger, and presently, 
coming to a gloomy chasm which seemed to make further progress 
dangerous, impossible, he halted and looked down. The trunk of 
an uprooted pine-tree lay close to the chasm’s brink. After looking 
quietly round him, he sat down, pulled out a common wooden pipe, 
and began to smoke. 

Presently he pulled out a letter bearing the Munich post-mark, 
and with a face as dark as night began to look it through. It was 
dated from London, and ran as follows :— 

VOL, CCLVI. NO, 1839. x 
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“ Reform Club, March 5, 18—. 

“My dear Bradley,—Your brief note duly reached me, and I 
have duly carried out your wishes with regard to the affairs of the 
new church. I have also seen Sir George Craik, and found him 
more amenable to reason than I expected. Though he still regards 
you with the intensest animosity, he has sense enough to perceive 
that you are not directly responsible for the unhappy affair at 
Rome. His thoughts seem now chiefly bent on recovering his 
niece’s property from the clutches of the Italian Jesuits, and in 
exposing the method by which they acquired such dominion_ over 
the unhappy lady’s mind. 

“But I will not speak of this further at present, knowing the 
anguish it must bring you. I will turn rather to the mere abstract 
matter of your letter, and frankly open my mind to you on the subject. 

“ What you say is very brief, but, from the manner in which it 
recurs in your correspondence, I am sure it represents the absorbing 
topic of your thoughts. Summed up in a few words, it affirms your 
conclusion that all human effort is impossible to a man in your 
position, where the belief in personal immortality is gone. 

“ Now, I need not go over the old ground, with which you are 
quite as familiar as myself. I will not remind you of the folly and 
the selfishness (from one point of view) of formulating a moral creed 
out of what, in reality, is merely the hereditary instinct of self- 
preservation. I will not repeat to you that it is nobler, after all, to 
live impersonally in the beautiful future of Humanity than to exist 
personally in a heaven of introspective dreams. But I should like, if 
you will permit me, to point out that this Death, this cessation of 
consciousness, which you dread so much, is not in itself an unmixed 
evil. True, just at present, in the sharpness of your bereavement, 
you see nothing but the shadow, and would eagerly follow into its 
oblivion the shape of her you mourn. But as every day passes, this 
desire to die will grow less keen ; and ten years hence, perhaps, or 
twenty years, you will look back upon to-day’s anguish with a calm, 
sweet sense of spiritual gain, and with a peaceful settse of the 
sufficiency of life. Then, perhaps, embracing a creed akin to ours, 
and having reached a period when the physical frame begins slowly, 
and without pain, to melt away, you will be quite content to accept 
—what shall I say >—Nirwana. 

“What I mean, my dear friend, is this, simply: that death is 
only evil when it comes painfully or prematurely ; coming in the 
natural order of things, in the inevitable decay of Nature, it is by no 
means evil. And so much is this the case that, if you were to dis- 
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cover the consensus of opinion among the old, who are on the 
threshold of the grave, you would find the majority quite content 
that life should end for ever. Tired out with eighty or a hundred 
years of living, they gladly welcome sleep. It is otherwise, of course, 
with the victims of accidental disease or premature decay. But in 
the happy world to which we Positivists look forward, these victims 
would not exist. 

“Day by day Science, which you despise too much, is enlarging 
the area of human health. Think what has been done, even within 
the last decade, to abolish both physical and social disease! Think 
what has yet to be done to make life freer, purer, safer, happier! I 
grant you the millennium of the Grand Fftre is still far off ; but it is 
most surely coming, and we can all aid, more or less, that blessed con- 
summation—not by idle wailing, by useless dreams, or by selfish 
striving after an impossible personal reward, but by duty punctually 
performed, by self-sacrifice cheerfully undergone, by daily and nightly 
endeavours to ameliorate the condition of Man. 

“Men perish ; Man is imperishable. Personal forms change ; 
the great living personality abides. And the time must come at last 
when Man shall be as God, certain of his destiny, and knowing good 
and evil. 

*** A Job’s comforter !’ I seem to hear you cry. Well, after all, 
you must be your own physician. 


No man can save another’s soul, 
Or pay another’s debt! 


But I wish that you, in your distracted wandering after certainty, 
would turn your thoughts ovr way, and try to understand what the 
great Founder of our system has done, and will do, for the human 
race. I am sure that the study would bring you comfort, late or 


soon, 
“T am, as ever, my dear Bradley, 


“‘ Your friend and well-wisher, 
** JOHN CHOLMONDELEY. 


“ P.S.—What are you doing in Munich? [I hear of curious doings 
this year at Ober-Ammergau, where that ghastly business, the Passion 
Play, is once more in course of preparation.” 


Bradley read this characteristic epistle with a gloomy frown, which 
changed before he had finished to a look of bitter contempt ; and, as 
he read, he seemed once more conscious of the babble of literary 


club-land, and the affected jargon of the new creeds of the future. 
X2 
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Returning the letter to his pocket, he continued to smoke till it was 
almost too dark to see the wreaths of fume from his own pipe. 

The night had completely fallen before he rose and proceeded 
on his way. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ANOTHER OLD LETTER. 
Love ! if thy destined sacrifice am I, 
Come, slay thy victim, and prepare thy fires ; 
Plunged in thy depths of mercy, let me die 
The death which every soul that lives desires, 
Madame Guyon. 

“T am writing these lines in my bedroom in the house of the Widow 
Gran, in the village of Ober-Ammergau. They are the last you will 
receive from me for a long time ; perhaps the last I shall ever send 
you, for more and more, as each day advances, I feel that my busi- 
ness with the world is done. 

“ What brought me hither I know not. I am sure it was with no 
direct intention of witnessing what so many deem a mere mummery 
or outrage on religion ; but after many wanderings hither and thither, 
I found myself in the neighbourhood, and, whether instinctively or of 
set purpose, approaching this lonely place. 

* As I have more than once told you, I have of late, ever since my 
past trouble, been subject to a kind of waking nightmare, in which all 
natural appearances have assumed a strange unreality, as of shapes 
seen in dreams ; and one characteristic of these seizures has been a 
curious sense within my own mind that, vivid as such appearances 
seemed, I should rememéer nothing of them on actually awaking. A 
wise physician would shake his head and murmur ‘ diseased cerebra- 
tion’ ; nor would his diagnosis of my condition be less gloomy, on 
learning that my physical powers remain unimpaired, and seem abso- 
lutely incapable of fatigue. I eat and drink little ; sleep less ; yet I 
have the strength of an athlete stil], or so it seems, 

“T walked hither across the mountains, having no other shelter 
for several nights than the boughs of the pine-woods where I slept. 
The weather was far from warm, yet I felt no cold; the paths were 
dangerous, yet no evil befell me. If I must speak the truth, I would 
gladly have perished—by cold, by accident, by any swift and sudden 
means. 

“But when a man thirsts and hungers for death, Death, in its 
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dull perversity, generally spares him. More than once, among these 
dizzy precipices and black ravines, I thought of suicide ; one step 
would have done it, one quick downward leap ; but I was spared that 
last degradation—indeed, I know not how. 

“Tt was night time when I left the mountains, and came out 
upon the public road. The moon rose, pale and ghostly, dimly 
lighting my way. 

“Full of my own miserable phantasy, I walked or for hours 
and descended at last to the outlying houses of a silent village, lying 
at the foot of a low chain of melancholy hills. All was still ; a thin 
white mist filled the air, floating upward from the valley, and forming 
thick vaporous clouds around the moon. DimlyI discerned the 
shadows of the houses, but in none of the windows was there any 
light. 

“T stood hesitating, not knowing which way to direct my footsteps 
or at which cottage door to knock and seek shelter, and never, at 
any moment of my recent experience, was the sense of phantasy and 
unreality so full upon me. While I was thus hesitating I suddenly 
became conscious of the sound of voices coming from a small cot- 
tage situated on the roadside, and hitherto scarcely discernible in 
the darkness. Without hesitation I approached the door and 
knocked. 

“ Immediately the voices ceased, and the moment afterwards the 
door opened and a figure appeared on the threshold. 

“If the sense of unreality had been strong before it now became 
paramount, for the figure I beheld wore a white priestly robe quaintly 
embroidered with gold, and a golden headdress or coronet upon his 
head. Nor was this all. The large apartment behind him—a kind 
of kitchen, with rude benches around the ingle—was lit by several 
lamps, and within it were clustered a fantastic group of figures in 
white tunics, plumed headdresses of Eastern device, and mantles of 
azure, crimson, and blue, which swept the ground. 

‘Who is there ?’ said the form on the threshold in a deep voice, 
and speaking German in a strong Bavarian patois. 

“T answered that I was an Englishman, and sought a night’s 
shelter. 

“¢Come in!’ said the man, and thus invited I crossed the 
threshold. 

“As the door closed behind me, I found myself in the large 
raftered chamber, surrounded on every side by curious faces. 
Scattered here and there about the room were rudely carved figures 
for the most part representing the Crucifixion, many of them unfinished, 
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and on a table near the window was a set of carver’s tools. Rudely 
coloured pictures, all of biblical subjects, were placed here and there 
upon the walls, and over the fireplace hung a large Christ in ebony, 
coarsely carven. 

“ Courteously enough the fantastic group parted and made way for 
me, while one of the number, a woman, invited me to a seat beside 
the hearth. 

‘IT sat down like one in a dream, and accosted the man who had 
invited me to enter. 

“* What place is this?’ Iasked. ‘I. have been walking all night, 
and am doubtful where I am.’ 

** You are at Ober-Ammergau !’ was the reply. 

“I could have laughed had my spirit been less oppressed. For 
now, my brain clearing, I began to understand what had befallen me. 
I remembered the Passion Play and all that I had read concerning it. 
The fantastic figures I beheld were those of some of the actors still 
attired in the tinsel robes they wore upon the stage. 

**T asked if this was so, and was answered in the affirmative. 

“**We begin the play to-morrow,’ said the man who had first 
spoken. ‘I am Johann Diener the Chorfiihrer, and these are some 
of the members of our chorus. We are up late, you see, preparing 
for to-morrow, and trying on the new robes that have just been sent 
to us from Annheim. The pastor of the village was here till a few 
minutes ago, seeing all things justly ordered amongst us, and he 
would gladly have welcomed you, for he loves the English.’ 

“The man’s speech was gentle, his manner kindly in the extreme, 
but I scarcely heeded him, although I knew now what the figures 
around me were—the merest supernumeraries and chorus-singers of a 
tawdry show. They seemed to me none the less ghostly and unreal 
—-shadows acting in some grim farce of death. 

*“** Doubtless the gentleman is fatigued,’ said a woman, addressing 
Johann Diener, ‘and would wish to go to rest.’ 

“T nodded wearily. Diener, however, seemed in some perplexity. 

“Tt is not so easy,’ he returned, ‘to find the gentleman a 
shelter. As you all know, the village is overcrowded with strangers. 
However, if he will follow me, I will take him to Joseph Mair, and 
see what can be done.’ 

“T thanked him, and, without staying to alter his dress, he led the 
way to the door. 

“We were soon out in the open street. Passing several chalets, 
Diener at last reached one standing a little way from the roadside, 
and knocked. 
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** ‘Come in,’ cried a clear kind voice. 

“ He opened the door and I followed him into an interior much 
resembling the one we had just quitted, but smaller, and more full of 
tokens of the woodcutter’s trade. The room was dimly lit by an oil 
lamp swinging from the ceiling. Seated close to the fireplace, with 
his back towards us, engaged in some handy-work, was a man. 

“As we entered the man rose and stood erect, looking towards 
us. I started in wonder, and uttered an involuntary cry. 

“Tt was Jesus Christ, Jesus the son of Joseph, in his habit as he 
lived. 

“-T had no time, and indeed I lacked the power, to separate the 
true from the false in this singular manifestation. I saw before me, 
scarce believing what I saw, the Christ of History, clad as the shape is 
clad in the famous fresco of Leonardo, but looking at me with a face 
mobile, gentle, beautiful, benign. At the same moment I perceived, 
scarcely understanding its significance, the very crown of thorns, of 
which so many a martyr since has dreamed. It was lying on the 
coarse table close to a number of wood-carving tools, and close to it 
was a plate of some red pigment, with which it had recently been 
stained. 

“Johann Diener advanced. 

“*¢T am glad to find you up, Joseph. This English gentleman 
seeks shelter for the night, and I scarcely knew whither to take 
him.’ 

“You will not find a bed in the place,’ returned the other ; 
and he continued addressing me. ‘Since this morning our little 
village has been overrun, and many strangers have to camp out in 
the open air. Never has Ober-Ammergau been so thronged.’ 

“T scarcely listened to him ; I wasso lost in contemplation of the 
awful personality he represented. 

““¢ Who are you?’ I asked, gazing at him in amaze. 

“ He smiled, and glanced down at his dress. 

“¢*T am Joseph Mair,’ he replied. ‘To-morrow I play the 
Christus, and as you came I was repairing some portion of the attire, 
which I have not worn for ten years past.’ 

“Jesus of Nazareth !| Joseph Mair! I understood all clearly now, 
but none the less did I tremble with a sickening sense of awe. 


“That night I remained in the house of Joseph Mair, sitting on a 
bench in the ingle, half dying, half dreaming, till daylight came. 
Mair himself soon left me, after having set before me some simple 
refreshment, of which I did not care to partake, Alone in that 
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chamber, I sat like a haunted man, almost credulous that I had seen 
the Christ indeed. 


“IT have seen him! I understand now all the piteous humble 
pageant! I have beheld the Master as He lived and died ; not the 
creature of a poet’s dream, not the Divine Ideal I pictured in my 
blind and shadowy creed ; but Jesus who perished on Calvary, Jesus 
the Martyr of the World. 

* All day long, from dawn to sunset, I sat in my place, watching 
the mysterious show. Words might faintly foreshadow to you what 
I beheld, but all words would fail to tell you what I felt ; for never 
before, till these simple children of the mountains pictured it before 
me, had I realised the full sadness and rapture of that celestial Life. 
How faint, miserable, and unprofitable seemed my former creed, 
seen in the light of the tremendous reality foreshadowed on that 
stage, with the mountains closing behind it, the blue heaven bending 
tranquilly above it, the birds singing on the branches round about, 
the wind and sunshine shining over it and bringing thither all the 
gentle motion-of the world. Now for the first time I conceived that 
the Divine Story was not a poet’s dream, but a simple tale of sooth, 
a living experience which even the lowliest could understand and 
before which the highest and wisest must reverently bow. 

“I seem to see your look of wonder, and hear your cry of pitying 
pain. Is the man mad, you ask? Is it possible that sorrow has so 
weakened his brain that he can be overcome by such a summer cloud 
as the Passionspiel of a few rude peasants—a piece of mummery only 
worthy of a smile? Well, so it is, or seems. I tell you this ‘ poor 
show’ has done for me what all intellectual and moral effort has 
failed to do—it has brought me face to face with the living God. 

“ This at least I know, that there is no 7a media between the full 
acceptance of Christ’s miraculous life and death, and acquiescence in 
the stark materialism of the new creed of scientific experience, whose 
most potent word is the godless Nirwana of Schopenhauer. 

“Man cannot live by the shadowy gods of men—by the poetic 
spectre of a Divine Ideal, by the Christ of Fancy and of Poesy, by 
the Jesus of the dilettante, by the Messiah of a fairy tale. Such 
gods may do for happy hours ; their ghostliness becomes apparent 
in times of spiritual despair and gloom. 

“* Except a man be born again, he shall not enter the kingdom 
of Heaven!’ I have heard these divine words from the lips of one 
who seemed the Lord himself ; nay, who perchance was that very 
Lord, putting on again the likeness of a poor peasant’s humanity, and 
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clothing himself with flesh as with a garment. I have seen and 
heard with a child’s eyes, a child’s ears; and even as a child I 
question no longer, but believe. 

“ Mea culpa! mea culpa! In the light of that piteous martyrdom 
I review the great sin of my life; but out of sin and its penalty has 
come transfiguration. I know now that my beloved one was taken 
from me in mercy, that I might follow in penitence and live. 
Patience, my darling, for I shall come ;—God grant that it may 
be soon!” 


CONCLUSION. 


The following letter, written in the summer of 18—, by John 
Cholmondeley to Sir George Craik, contains all that remains to be 
told concerning the fate of Ambrose Bradley, sometime minister of 
Olney, and a seceder from the Church of England :— 

** My dear Sir,—You will remember our conversation, when we 
last met in London, concerning that friend of mine with whose 
fortunes those of your lamented niece have been unhappily inter- 
woven. Your language was then sufficiently bitter and unforgiving. 
Perhaps you will think more gently on the subject when you hear 
the news I have now to convey to you. The Rev. Ambrose Bradley 
died a fortnight ago, at Ober-Ammergau, in the Bavarian highlands. 

“From time to time, during his wanderings in the course of the 
past year, we had been in correspondence ; for, indeed, I was about 
the only friend in the world with whom he was on terms of close 
intimacy. Ever since the disappearance of Miss Craik his sufferings 
had been most acute ; and my own impression is that his intellect 
was permanently weakened. But that, perhaps, is neither here 
nor there. 

“ Some ten days ago I received a communication from the village 
priest of Ober-Ammergau, informing me that an Englishman had died 
very suddenly and mysteriously in the village, and that the only clue 
to his friends and connexions was a long letter found upon his 
person, addressed to me, at my residence in the Temple. I imme- 
diately hastened over to Germany, and found, as I had anticipated, 
that the corpse was that of my poor friend. It was lying ready for 
interment in the cottage of Joseph Mair, a wood-carver, and a leading 
actor in the Passion Play. 

“I found, on inquiry, that Mr. Bradley had been in the village for 
several weeks, lodging at Mair’s cottage, and dividing his time 
between constant attendance at the theatre, whenever the Passion 
Play was represented, and long pedestrian excursions among the 
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mountains. He was strangely taciturn, indifferent to ordinary com- 
forts, eating little or nothing, and scarcely sleeping. So at least the 
man Mair informed me, adding that he was very gentle and harmless, 
and to all intents and purposes perfectly sane. 

“ Last Sunday week he attended the theatre as usual. That night 
he did not return to the cottage of his host. Early next morning, 
Joseph Mair, on going down to the theatre with his tools, to do 
some carpenter’s work upon the stage, found the dead body of a man 
there, lying on his face, with his arms clasped around the mimic 
cross ; and turning the dead face up to the morning light, he recog- 
nised my poor friend. 

“ That is all I have to tell you. His death, like his life, was a sad 
affair. I followed him to his grave in the little burial-place of 
Ober-Ammergau—where he rests in peace. I am, &c., 

“ JoHN CHOLMONDELEY. 


“Judging from some talk I had before leaving with the village 
priest, a worthy old fellow who knew him well, I believe poor 
Bradley died in full belief of the Christian faith ; but as I have 
already hinted to you, his intellect, for a long time before his death, 
was greatly weakened. ‘Take him for all in all, he was one of the 
best men I ever knew, and might have been happy but for the 
unfortunate ‘set’ of his mind towards retrograde superstitions.” 


The End. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


HAVE THE SOLAR ENERGIES BEEN RECENTLY AUGMENTED ? 


Y reply to this is as decided an affirmation as such a question 
L permits. The great comet of 1882, with a nucleus very much - 
larger than our globe, and surrounded by a coma large enough to 
envelop a few hundred of such worlds, actually struck the sun, not 
point blank, but obliquely, and in such wise that a large amount of 
its coma must have commingled with the solar atmosphere. The 
nucleus of the comet was afterwards seen to have been broken into 
at least three pieces, just in the manner that it should break had one 
side of it been retarded in its flight by some external resistance ; not 
by a blow of solid to solid, but by the frictional resistance produced 
by a one-sided brush through atmospheric matter. 

This could not have happened without a generation of some 
degree of heat, even if that were all ; but it is very improbable, or 
even impossible, that it was all. Though we know but little of the 
material of which comets are composed, we do know very positively 
that such material gravitates ;—however flimsy it may be, it travels 
through space as a mass of metal would do under similar circum- 
stances. 

This being the case, some of the outer material of the coma of 
that comet must have been so much retarded in its collision with the 
sun’s corona as to have been unable to follow the bulk of the comet, 
and must have joined the sun. 

I say “joined the sun” rather than fallen into it, because the 
retention of some of the comet’s original motion would cause such 
fall to be effected by a curvilinear path of greater or lesser magnitude, 
amounting in the case of some portions to a complete orbit, which 
returning always to its starting-place would there suffer renewed 
retardation, and thus bring the matter in question down to the sun 
by a spiral course that might be of considerable duration. It appears 
to me very probable that some of the fragments of that comet are 
now wheeling round the sun, and contributing to the material of the 
coronal streams, especially of those which at the last eclipse dis- 
played such curious elliptic or parabolic outlines, 
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It is now pretty well established that the orbits of great comets 
are peopled with shoals of comet-fry or comet-spawn ; a sort of trail 
or residuum of humble followers in the path of the monster. We 
encounter them as shooting stars whenever our earth rushes across 
the zones of known cometary orbits. 

Such bodies probably followed the great comet of 1882—are prob- 
ably following him still, and striking the solar corona as he did— 
but on account of their smallness are more influenced than he was 
by the retarding action of its resistance. Therefore they should 
ever since have been raining into the sun, and are doing so now, 
thus gradually adding to the normal “ solary fuel” and supplying us 
with the consequences described in the preceding note.' 

This explanation of the recent meteoric phenomena would be 
fairly satisfactory but for something else, which is the theme of my 
next and concluding note on this subject. 


Crimson Fos. 


ETWEEN Stonebridge Park, where I reside, and Kilburn there 

is a stretch of nearly three miles of open country, the horizon 

of which is muffled in a thick mantle of London smoke that is 
gloomy during the day and luminous at night. 

Formerly this luminosity was grey with a brownish tint ; latterly, 
#.¢. during the last ten or twelve months, it has reddened more and 
more, and now has frequently a rich crimson colour, best seen 
on Saturday nights when the shops of Paddington and thereabouts 
are in full blaze of gas-light. 

I have recently observed the same lurid crimson tint covering the 
whole of the heavens and reaching down to the surface of the earth, 
the lower extension being shown by the gas-lights when looking 
horizontally along a street. 

This extension has been displayed during the misty weather that 
has so abundantly prevailed of late. It is well displayed about an 
hour after sunset, and continues more or less up to midnight, beyond 
which time my observations have not extended. 

It was very remarkable about Christmas time. I find in my diary 
the following entries : “ December 25th, crimson fog. 26th, Crimson 
fog morning and evening, and shown by gas-lights. 27th, Crimson 
fog with drizzle, same as 25th and 26th. Warm. Wind, S.W. to W.” 


' This and the following note were written about the middle of January for 
publication in the February number, but were crowded out. They should be 
read in sequence with the February notes, 
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Another occasion similarly noted was Sunday evening, January 13th, 
when I was visiting my friend Mr. Ranyard. I pointed it out to him, 
The glow extended along Hunter Street in both directions from 
his door, and was seen overhead from his garden and observatory. 
In “ Knowledge,” January 4, is a letter from Captain Noble, 
a trained astronomical observer, who writes from Maresfield, Uck- 
field, as follows: “ Did any of my fellow-readers of ‘ Knowledge’ 
witness the sunset of Christmas Day? I ask because here, in 
Sussex, the dense pall of fog, which obscured everything, turned 
of a distinct crimson at and after the time at which the visible 
sun would have been setting, and long after dark the fog was markedly 
red. This last effect was very weird and ‘uncanny.’ I can only imagine 
that the after-glow must have been vivid in the extreme to have 
penetrated such dense mist as blotted out our landscape here.” 

In this it is evident that Captain Noble regards the crimson fog 
as a transmission or reflection of the upper glow. If such were the 
case, my theory, ascribing it all to abnormal solar activity supplying 
an excess of aqueous vapour in the upper atmosphere, would be 
satisfied, but my own observations on the continuance of the 
“uncanny ” tint up to midnight, and its production by gas-light, in- 
_ dicate that whatever be its atmospheric source, that material descends 
to earth-level. 

It is true that on all these occasions of crimson fog the air has 
been supersaturated with aqueous vapour, as shown by the drizzle 
then prevailing, and the hanging drops on all the tree-twigs next 
morning ; but I have seen similar supersaturation, similar mists, and 
similar drizzle a few hundred times before, without observing the 
crimson. 

Can it be a case of “eyes and no eyes”? Has the crimson 
always been there undcr like circumstances, but I have only seen it 
lately since my attention has been specially directed to such pheno- 
mena? This question will be answered in the affirmative if others 
have seen these crimson fogs displayed by gas-light at other and much 
earlier dates when the air has been similarly saturated. 

If they have, then an excess of aqueous vapour may account for 
all, and the theory of abnormal solar activity which I have propounded 
above may be correct. 

For its final settlement, its ignominious extinction or triumphant 
confirmation, I have only to wait a while. If it is correct, the whole 
world will enjoy milder winters than usual ; this enjoyment tempered, 
however, by much humidity, and in many places deep snowfalls. 
The great rivers that are fed by snow-fields will be unusually swollen 
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in the spring. Summer nights will everywhere be hotter, and summer 
days more oppressive, as described by a term of which I cannot 
define the etymology, -“ muggy.” Ferns will flourish and foliage 
generally will be abnormally luxurious. Arid regions, notably that 
of Thibet and the rest of the great table-land deserts of Central 
Asia, will reap great benefit, and their cul-de-sac lakes will be en- 
larged. The general rainfall may not be greatly increased, so long 
as the solar activity continues increasing, but the prevalence of mist 
will be augmented. I might add more prophetic details, but these 
will suffice for the present. 

If nothing of the kind occurs and our atmosphere conducts its 
business as usual, the coinet of 1882 and its followers have not done, 
in any perceptible degree, the work that I have attributed to them. 


Tue HEATING OF SoILs By RAIN, 


CORRESPONDENT writes from Leicester asking for further 
explanation of my January note on this subject. His main 
question is whether in the wetting of soils there is any distinct 
chemical action between the water and the mineral and organic 
matter of which the soil is composed, and, if not, whence comes the 
heat ? 

My reply is that such chemical action may occur, especially with 
the organic constituents, but the action referred to is independent of 
this. It is simply due to the adhesion of the liquid to the solid, which 
adhesion is accompanied by more or less condensation. 

The modern theoretical conception of such action is that an 
attractive energy operates between the two bodies effecting their 
close contact ; that the motion generated by this force is arrested 
when the contact is completed, and this arrested mechanical or molar 
motion (#.¢. motion of mass) is converted into molecular motion or 
heat ; the whole action being analogous to what occurs when gravi- 
tation acts instead of adhesion, and the fall of a body is arrested, and 
heat generated by the consequent collision. 

The reality of adhesive energy may easily be demonstrated by 
simply bringing the bottom of a balanced scale-pan in contact 
with water (greasiness having been removed by cleaning with soda 
or other alkali), and then gradually pouring shot into the other scale. 
A considerable force—measured by the weight of the shots—will be 
required to detach the scale from the water, and even then it will be 
the cohesion of the water itself, not the adheston of the scale to the 
water, that yields, as will be proved by the lifting of some of the 
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water by the scale, and the fracture of the neck of water at some 
distance from the solid surface. 

The adhesion of a gas to a solid is strikingly shown by blackening 
a card or piece of metal by holding it over a candle-flame ; then 
(when cooled) immersing the blackened substance in water. The 
film of air will remain under water in spite of its ordinary buoyancy, 
and the card or metal will come out quite dry. 

Air being absolutely opaque and a perfect reflector of light when 
viewed with sufficient obliquity through a medium denser than itself, 
this film when thus viewed under water appears like polished silver, 
and the soot below it is perfectly invisible through it. 

This is an experiment that I devised many years ago for illustrating 
the optical phenomena of total reflection to my classes in Birmingham. 
When I have more note-space than at present I will show my readers 
how by its means to imitate the mirage of the desert and other 
allied phenomena. 


THE FORMATION OF LIMESTONE ROCKS. 


NOTHER correspondent, who writes with an amusing assump- 
tion of knowing all about it, is very severe upon my illustra. 
tion in last December’s notes of the mode of formation of limestone 
rocks by the experiment of blowing through a tube into lime water, 
and thereby precipitating carbonate‘of lime ; and my statement on 
page 610, that “most of the limestone rocks have been formed by 
chemical action xearly resembling this precipitation.” As the subject is 
of considerable intrinsic interest, I will explain it more fully. The cri- 
tical correspondent says that “no one who has any practical acquaint- 
ance with field geology can have failed to observe that a large number 
of limestones are made up of corals, shells, and other marine organ- 
isms.” So far he is right enough, but is evidently unable to proceed 
further, or he would have perceived that my illustration referred 
directly to rocks thus formed by marine animals. 

These animals, like ourselves, exhale carbonic acid. In the ex- 
periment I described, the carbonic acid exhaled from the lungs was 
selected for convenience, but the skin exhales this gas as well as the 
lungs. Abernethy estimates the quantity exhaled from the skin of a 
full-grown man at 412 cubic inches per 24 hours. In the lower ani- 
mals, where “ differentiation” of function is carried out to a much 
smaller extent, or, otherwise expressed, where there is less division 
of organic labour, the skin does a larger proportion of respiration 
and excretion ; and thus from the surface of such animals not only 
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carbonic acid, but other products of organic waste—such as urea, 
ammonia, &c., are freely exhaled. 

In my illustrative experiment, the carbonate of lime was precipit- 
ated by the carbonic acid exhaled from the lungs only, but it might 
be modified so as to obtain such a precipitation by the exhalations 
of the skin, especially of the skin of the feet of some people, who 
might effect a deposit of limestone from sea water merely by immers- 
ing their feet in it. 

Now the shells of molluscs, the framework of corals, of serpulz, 
&c., are composed of limestone deposited by the chemical action 
of respiratory exhalations from the skin surface, the gills, or other 
respiratory and excretory organs. 

Taking a familiar example, such as an oyster, mussel, cockle, or 
other bivalve, we find the animal covered with an enveloping mem- 
brane or skin, which has been named the mantle. This mantle ter- 
minates in a beautiful ciliated fringe of delicate gills—the beard. 
The shell grows in area by a deposition or precipitation of carbonate 
of lime just where the mantle ends and the gills begin—“ the fringed 
circumference of the mantle” (Rymer Jones), 7.¢. just where respira- 
tion and excretion are most active. It thickens by a slower deposition 
of denser pearly carbonate over the general surface of the mantle. 

The formation of the tubes of serpulz, which I have often watched 
in a small aquarium, is similar. Rings of limestone are deposited just 
at the base of the beautiful fan of respiratory fringes, the new growth 
being distinguishable by their lighter colour when the animal is in 
captivity. 

It is true that the whole chemistry of this precipitation from sea 
water is not yet fully demonstrated, but I am not stepping far into 
regions of speculation in supposing that carbonate of ammonia is the 
precipitating agent in all these cases. A cubic foot of sea water 
contains about 14 ounce of lime salts, precipitable as carbonate by 

carbonate of ammonia. 

The formation of the more ancient limestones, those which pre- 
ceded all these animals, shall form the subject of a future note, in 
which I will endeavour to summarise the very interesting conclusions 
of Dr. Sterry Hunt concerning the origin of the enormous supplies 
of carbonic acid, the action of which must have been chemically 
identical with that of the breath in the alkaline solution I described. 
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Tue ARTIFICIAL LIGHT OF THE FUTURE. 


N Y note on this subject last July was preceded by one on the 
researches of Professor Radziszewski. I learn now that he 
has actually separated the luminous matter of the Pe/agia noctiluca, 
one of the multitude of species of marine animals that appear like 
little lumps of jelly and produce the phosphorescence of the sea. 

He evaporated to dryness 180 specimens, and from the dry 
residue dissolved out by means of ether a peculiar kind of fat, which, 
mixed with potassa, gives out when shaken phosphorescent flashes. 
This is exactly what happens to the living animal. When quiescent 
it is not luminous, but if shaker or rubbed it flashes. 

I have collected and examined a great variety of these animals at 
different times ; the most remarkable occasion being one morning 
after a magnificent display of marine luminosity in the Mediterranean, 
a few miles off the shore of Algiers. The surface of the sea was 
encrusted, I might almost say, with countless millions of small jelly-like 
creatures of spherical, ovoid, oblong, dumb-bell, and other shapes, 
varying in size from a mustard seed to a pea ; a bucketful of water 
taken over the ship’s side appeared like sago broth. They were all 
internally dotted with a multitude of what I suppose to be germs, 
that would be liberated on the death and decay of the parent. 

The practical importance which I attach to the study of the 
luminosity of these creatures is the fact that they supply light without 
heat. The costliness of all our present methods of artificial illumi- 
nation is due to the fact that we wasie a largely disproportionate 
amount of energy in producing heat as well as light. This wasteful- 
ness may be illustrated by supposing that we obtain a pound of the 
phosphorescent fat of the noctiluca and divide it into two equal 
halves, making one half into candles to burn in the ordinary manner, 
and using the other half to give out its light by cold phosphorescence. 

I am not able to give precise figures, but believe that I am well 
within the truth in estimating that the candle would dissipate 95 per 
cent. of the potential energy of the fat in the form of heat, giving 
out but 5 per cent. of the amount of iight that the other half-pound 
would emit as cool phosphorescence. 

Let us, then, hope that Professor Radziszewski will continue his 
researches, and discover the whole secret of both the analysis and 
synthesis of this fat, and that of the glowworms, the fireflies, &c. 
Now that we can supply the confectioner with the flavours of almonds, 
raspberries, jargonel pears, nectarines, &c., and imitate the perfumes 
and the richest colours of nature’s sweetest and brightest flowers, all 
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by the chemical manipulation of coal tar, we need not despair of 
solving the chemical problem of transforming mutton suet, or palm 
oil, or vaseline, into glowworm or noctiluca fat, to be used as sug- 
gested in my previous note on this subject. 


An ArcTIC MysTERY. 


ARON NORDENSKJOLD, in the narrative of his recent 
expedition, describes a marine luminosity that he regards as 
totally distinct from the ordinary phosphorescence. Steaming down 
the narrow fjord of Julianehaab in pitch darkness and perfect calm, 
he suddenly saw behind the vessel a broad but clearly defined band 
of light on the surface of the sea. The light was yellowish and 
steady, and in spite of the speed of the vessel—four to six knots—it 
came nearerand nearer, and when it reached theship it seemed, says the 
Baron, “as though we were steaming through a sea of fire or molten 
metal.” He adds that “it was beyond doubt of a different nature to 
the bluish-white phosphorescent light which, throughout its appear- 
ance, was seen distinctly in our wake, and as it was perfectly steady 
it cannot have been caused by the phosphorescence of a passing 
shoal of fish.” The sea was calm throughout, with no indication of 
disturbance, and there was no aurora visible. 

The “Sophia” steamed through this fiery sea for fifteen minutes, 
and then the luminous belt passed away ahead of the vessel. Nor- 
denskjéld adds that “maybe it was a phenomenon such as this 
which made Lig Lodin, of the Greenland Saga, relate to King 
Harald Sigurdson that he had once sailed over a spot where the sea 
was on fire.” No explanation is offered. The only one that I can 
suggest is the possibility of a migrating shoal of deep-sea fish, such as 
cod or halibut. I have found codfish so abundant at the mouth 
of an arctic fjord that a line with one double hook, dropped to a 
depth of about 20 feet and jerked a few times, brought up big fish 
hooked foul, without the aid of any bait whatever. At this depth no 
agitation would be visible, and the intervening water might modify 
the colour of the light as seen on the surface. 


Dutcu Rusu. 


ANY years ago, when the electrotype process was a novelty, 

I devoted a considerable amount of time and attention to 

the reproduction of medallions and other plaster casts in copper, by 
electro deposition. This brought me in contact with many of those 
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worthy and industrious immigrants from Bagni di Lucca (between 
Lucca and Pisa) who form a large section of the Italian colony of 
Leather Lane and its surroundings. These Lucchesi are the image- 
makers and image-sellers, and general workers in plaster of Paris. 

Among other useful lessons I learned from them was the use of the 
so-called Dutch rushes, which are the dried stems of one of the most 
abundant species of the equisetum (eguisetum hyemale), or “ horse- 
tail,” which grows on wet ground in this country and Holland. It 
is well known to practical agriculturists as a tell-tale, indicating want 
of drainage. 

Plaster casts are made by pouring plaster of Paris, mixed to a 
creamy consistence with water, into a mould made of many pieces, 
“ which pieces are again held together in an outer or “ case mould” of 
two or three pieces. When the mouid is removed piece by piece 
fine ridges stand up on the cast where the plaster has flowed between 
these pieces. These ridges are removed by rubbing them obliquely 
with the surface of the stem of the dried equisetum. It cuts away 
the plaster as rapidly as a file, but without leaving any visible file 
marks, The surface left is much smoother than from fine emery or 
glass-paper, and the rush does not clog nearly so fast as the paper. 

In order to find the explanation of this I carefully burned some 
small pieces of the equisetum stem, mounted the unbroken ash on 
microscope slides with Canada balsam, and examined its structure. 
This displayed a flinty cuticle, a scale armour made up of plates 
of silica, each plate interlocking with its neighbours by means of 
beautifully regular angular teeth, forming myriads of microscopic 
saw blades, which become loosened from each other and crumpled 
up in drying, and thus present their teeth obliquely to the surface. 
These teeth supply the image-maker with a file of exquisite fineness, 
and harder than the best Sheffield steel. Their comparative freedom 
from clogging I think must be due to their loose aggregation while 
held by the dried and shrivelled woody tissue of the sub-cuticle. 

This natural file is used for other purposes, such as the polishing 
of ivory, hard woods, and metal, but is only understood in certain 
obscure industrial corners. 

I here commend it to the attention of my readers, because I have 
just discovered a new use for it. Like many others I have been 
occasionally troubled by minute irregularities of the teeth lacerating 
the tongue, and producing small ulcerations which, I am told, are 
dangerous to those who have passed middle age, being provocative 
of cancer. A friendly dentist has ground down the offending pro- 
jections with his emery wheel, and thus supplied relief. But in course 
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of time other sharp angles have stood forth, but so trivial that I felt 
ashamed of visiting the torture chamber for their removal. I tried 
emery paper, but it was ineffectual and unpleasant, as the emery 
rubbed off. Then I tried the Dutch rush, rubbing its surface cross- 
wise and obliquely against the offending angles. The success was 
complete, both grinding down and smoothing being effected by one 
and the same operation. 


Lorp BroucHaM oN Instinct, &c. 


URNING over some of my old books I came upon one that 

was given to me by a kind friend when I was a good boy. 

It is one of the good books of the period, entitled “ Dissertations on 

Subjects of Science connected with Natural Theology,” by Henry 

Lord Brougham, F.R.S.; in two volumes. (Published in 1839 in 

connection with the Bridgewater Treatises: “‘Science diluted with 
Bridgewater.”) 

The student of modern science who is impressed with the deeper 
reverence that such study inspires may, in spite of the Bridgewater, 
read Brougham’s dissertations without any shock to his veneration, 
such as he so continually encounters in the writings and discourses 
of professional theologians, who patronise their Creator by praising 
Him for the excellent manner in which He has fitted together the 
bones of the skeleton, and for His perfect workmanship in the 
general structure of the Universe ; who kindly take the Deity under 
their protection, and zealously defend Him against the assaults of 
His enemies. 

The first volume, devoted to the subject of Instinct, supplies 
much interesting, and I think instructive, reading to present-day 
students of biological science. Being pre-Darwinian it is, of course, 
free from the special and blundering polemics of Darwin’s assailants, 
but, at the same time, offers, I think, a sound corrective to some of 
Darwin’s disciples who, in accordance with a very general law of 
intellectual evolution, have far out-darwined Darwin by accounting 
without hesitation for all the peculiarities of structure and habit in 
plants and animals by: the inheritance of freely invented ancestral 
habits. - 

A dog wags his tail without obtaining thereby any present 
material benefit ; therefore, the development of the wagging muscles 
and the wagging habits must be the survival of a habit whereby his 
ancestors obtained some advantage over their rivals in the struggle 
for existence. If the explanation only fits the facts, the theory is 
regarded, like the imaginary ethers and inter-molecular atmospheres 
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of the ultra-physical mathematician, as demanding no direct 
evidence of its reality. As it is just possible to carry these specula- 
tions a little too far, Brougham’s dialogues presenting other views of 
the subject supply some wholesome reading. 

When space permits, I will return to some other interesting 
features of these dissertations, but, in the meantime, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my conviction that the scientific attainments and 
scientific work of the great man who wrote them are not sufficiently 
appreciated at the present time. His more popular reputation as a 
lawyer, orator, and statesman seems to have so much dazzled his 
admirers as to render them unable to see his scientific merits. 

The subjects in the second volume are : “ The Origin of Evil,” 
“The Doctrine of Ubiquity,” “ Note upon the Resurrection,” “ Note 
on the Vis Medicatrix,” ‘“‘Cuvier’s Researches on Fossil Osteology,” 
“The Labours of Cuvier’s Successors,” and “ A Popular Abstract of 
Newton’s Principia.” 

Outside of these volumes I may name the many admirable, yet 
almost forgotten, contributions of Lord Brougham to the “ Library of 
Useful Knowledge” and the “ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 
If I am not mistaken, “ The Penny Cyclopedia” and “ Penny Maga- 
zine” contain several minor products of his versatile pen. All of 
them are models of literary composition. 


W. MATHIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Tue TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


OMETHING may be said in favour of the recommendation of 
Mr. Howard Vincent that we should show mercy to young 
criminals and to those who have taken a first timid step in crime. 
The present plan of placing the young offender in close association 
with past masters in the art of crime works deplorably, and is, 
indeed, a hopeless piece of folly. Let us, whenever it is possible, 
leave the gate of reformation ajar; that one who, after the first 
downward step, repents, may be able to re-enter the house of 
honour. May we not, however, reconcile with this mercy to the acolyte 
in crime the sharpest dealings with those who are high up in its 
hierarchy? At the present moment the majority of such offences as 
garotte robbery, burglary, and the like are committed by men whom 
the police know—men whose boast it is that they never did a day’s 
honest work in their lives. What reason is there why beings of this 
stamp—absolute pests of society—should not be told that their next 
offence will be their last—given to understand that when once more 
they are convicted the prison doors will shut upon them for ever? 
That strange and indefinable thing spoken of as public opinion 
seems to see some hardship in this course. Yet, of the individuals 
who constitute public opinion, I never met with one who held such 
views, or who regarded with anything except satisfaction the plan of 
getting rid, by some measure, of confirmed and hopeless criminals. 
The sole objection that presents itselt to me—tne expense—is easily 
surmounted. Professed thieves live, one way or another, upon the 
public, It is surely chéaper to keep them in gaol, and compel them 
to work, than to allow them to squander in vice the products of their 
constant raids upon the public. According to the showing of Mr. 
Howard Vincent, sixty offenders out of one hundred are detected 
and brought to justice, and about seventy-five per cent of these are 
convicted. Rather less than half our criminals pay, then, the 
penalty of their crimes. This is far from satisfactory ; but the state 
of affairs is, I suppose, no better in any other country. 

















Table Talk. 


BooK-BUYERS. 


HE reading class, according to Mr. Freeman, is larger in the 
United States than it isin England. To this may probably 
be attributed the fact that in books dealing popularly with biblio- 
graphical subjects our transatlantic kinsmen take the lead. A work 
like “ The Library” of Mr. Lang frees us from the reproach of leaving 
the subject untouched. Mr. Lang’s admirable treatise is, however, 
better calculated to delight the bibliophile than to teach the love of 
books to those in whom it is not implanted. No long time has 
elapsed since I drew attention to the fact that in a cultivated English 
house the place assigned to books is contemptible. Irony keener 
than is supplied by comparing the space devoted to bookshelves with 
that assigned to any form of art is not easily conceivable. An eminent 
English mathematician is reported to have expressed his astonishment 
when he heard of two young American ladies having gone out 
to purchase books, in the words: “Buy books! In England 
nobody buys a book!” Without being absolutely true, this assertion 
is unpleasantly near the truth. Our system of reading books in clubs, 
or borrowing them from circulating libraries, is fatal to close reading. 
It may almost be maintained that no man who reads thoroughly a 
book will be content to part with it. He knows where every thought 
or description that has moved him is to be found ; the volume opens 
of itself at his favourite passages, and his pencil-marks on the blank 
leaf at the end help his memory when it is at fault. A volume 
called “ The Home Library,” included in an American series known 
as Appleton’s Home Books, shows that the value of books is 
beginning to be felt in America. It might with advantage be 
circulated in England. In this the opinions I have uttered, with the 
brevity indispensable to Table Talk, are expanded, and a volume is 
given to the world likely to be of service to the budding bibliophile, 
and to shame those who have failed hitherto to regard the possession 
of books as indispensable to refinement and culture. 


AMERICAN VIEWS ON THE FORMATION OF A LIBRARY. 


i one section the book to which I have referred would need 

revision before it could be thoroughly suited to the English 
public. The list of indispensable books it supplies is conven- 
tional and American. The opening words of this section are, “After 
the Bible, the most important book in a library and the first to 
be bought is a dictionary.” It then proceeds to decide on the 
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relative value of Webster and Worcester. Next, before arty titention 
of a Shakespeare, comes an Atlas and then an Encyclopedia. 
Then follow books of reference, such as “ Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates,” “ Bartlett’s Dictionary of Familiar Quotations” (described 
rather rashly as “a model work”), ‘“ Cruden’s Concordance,” 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s “ Concordance to Shakespeare,” “ Wheeler’s 
Noted Names of Fiction,” and others, including “‘ Brewer’s Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable,” and “Men of the Time.” Wretchedly 
inadequate is the entire list, many of the books which experience 
has proved to be most useful being altogether omitted. Coming to 
books to be read the order is first ‘‘ Shakespeare,” next a good History 
of the United States, then “ Dana’s Household Book of Poetry,” 
and fourth, a History of England. I cannot follow out a list that 
becomes more and more American as it proceeds, but “ A Household 
Book of Poetry” strikes me as utterly futile in a library as distinguished 
from “‘a few books.” In the appendix appears a list of authors whose 
works should form the “ Home Library.” About one hundred and 
seventy names in all are given, and among those one hundred and 
seventy great names of the world are : Young, Whittier, N. P. Willis, 
Walt Whitman, Edwin Percy Whipple, Isaac Watts, C. D. Warner, 
Henry Vaughan (the Silurist), Trowbridge, Timrod, Thoreau, 
Bayard Taylor, R. H. Stoddard, Stedman, Philip Smith, J. G. Saxe, 
Francis Parkman, Miss Muloch (Mrs. Craik), D. G. Mitchell, J. B. 
McMaster, Joseph Le Conte, J. G. Holland, T. W. Higginson, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, and J. R. Drake. Tosee some of these names on 
a list claiming to be comprehensive, yet omitting all mention of 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Erasmus, Rabelais, Calderon, Lamartine, 
Sismondi, the Schlegels, the Humboldts, and scores of others, is a 
little surprising. Foreign authors, it must be premised, are inserted, 
such names as Heine, Montesquieu, Plutarch, Herodotus, Lessing, 
Michelet, &c., figuring in the list. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





